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New School Books __|!IN ADVANCE OF ALL COMPETITORS 
Mine's Standard Arithmetic - - - -  $.6;| TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES | MODERN METHODS in GEOGRAPHY 




















The advanced work of a new two book series embodying what is| BLAISDELL’S —— SERIES Prof. Cuar.es F, Kine, of Boston, is 
considered the best in modern methods of teaching arithmetic. It is sap, Jttroduction Price, Net. the author of the 
philosophical, original, progressive, and thoroughly modern. Book First — Physiology. ‘or Little joc, | Picturesque Geographical Readers. 

—_* Graphically d t the G hical 

White’s New Course in Art Instruction Pook 6 Becond:—" Physiology for Boys oc, | features of the™ Land We Livein™ and 
Books 1, 2, and 3 per dozen - . - - 1.00 a os Young Folks’ Phy- 7 adlenbertas countess. Replete ee = 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen - - - 1.80] - Fae above backs have been sevieel by | beautifully illustrated with choicest cuts. 

The latest and best general course for schools. It embraces the aa et ewe, and are endorsed by | poo, First—" Home and School.” Mail- 
only logical series of books published containing an adeqyate treat-| Adopted by the School Boards of Boston, ing price, 58 cents. 
ment of the whole realm of Elementary Art Instruction, Philadelphia, Providence, and hosts of im- | Book Second—* ‘1his Continent of Ours.” 

portant places. Mailing price, 84 cents. 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States 5.00] wna Pany end epecimen gages ef), og eases _» The Lead we Live ta.” 

“ While fully abreast of science it is written in a pleasing style and — Part I. Mailing price, 64 cents. 
the arrangement for profitable study is admirable.’ Handbook of Scheol-Gymnastics of the | Book Fourth—“ The Land we Live In.” 

—Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean.| Swedish System. By Baron Nits Posse, Part Il. Mailing price, 64 cents. 
e B.G. Mailing price, 5s cts. With one hun- ; & 
Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood-Working - 1.00] dred consecutive Fables of exercises and | grow to Teach Gergraphy 
“ A novel, useful, and interesting illustrated manual.” _ in “which all the laws of progression have| What to Teach In Geography 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle.| een carried out as nearly as possible. Where to find Useful Geo- 
Ellwood’s Table Book and Test Problems in = — "By Bano Nica Pons, B aes Sats 
Mathematics - - 1,00] G Malling price, $2. *™ | See King’s Methcds and Aids in Geo- 

“A handy volume for teachers and for those mathematically 1 in- pele tas your pupils is gysem Bodies for ny, Base. aoe 
clined. It will afford valuabie supplemental work in every school, Squee Minds.” The Patriotic Series of Supplementary 
and aid in the examination of advanced classes.”— University Herald. Pecieal’ pennant pen sqpiinngee. Readers 

, “Stories that fire the blood of youth 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—New - - - 1.15 and make ready a generation from which 
“It is my ideal for advanced work in reading.” — JUST FROM THE PRESS. oe are History.” Mail- 
J. C. Hartzver, Supt. of Instruction, Newark, O.|A Pathfinder in American History. ing price, 35 cents. 

° — Part I. By W. F. Gorpy and W. I, oble Deeds of our Fathers.” Mailing 

Webster’s Primary Dictionary ; : - 48 Tavcuata, Mailing price, 67 cents. price, 35 cents. 
Webster’ Common School Dicti Cree 0 anew and . yen oe not find it ie ape Tea Party, and Other Tales.” 

- 7 ust e ‘ou want to he ou in your ailing ice, cents 
cao scuonary 78 ene the best may be coumrend and d the “Stories of the Civili War.” Mailing 
Webster’s High School Dictionary - - Fr | a Price, 3s cts. 





Abridgments of the great ‘*‘ W. . i icti ” Read Prince's “ Observations in the Schools of Germany.”” Mailing price, $r.15. 
o_ ebster's International Dictionary. ag | (Com; "s) “* Elements of Psychology.” Mailing peice, $1.10. 


. . . . . ad . 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. ‘‘ Educational Bulletin” de eee ge eg , Ae $1.50. 9 SAey Pen ay euperarin 


scribes all of our new books. It is sent free. Prof. pene s a re toa 5 “ a Motion. ” The factors and relations of Physical 
American Book Company | Specimen Pages, Catalogues, etc., sent on application. 
—— ee or - LEE & SHEPARD, Pubs., 10 Milk St., BOSTON. 
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and durable points? Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s “American 
Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 
best. If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHooL JouRNAL and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 
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: UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 

: You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough % 
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The Regal Desk. =i 
Do you want to buy a) > _ keh 


School Desk ? 
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Do you want to act as) CRAYONS esil 5 
4 AS E a 
Agent for the best Desk — 
made ra EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
if t f t | | UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. P 
SO write {for CatalO@ue| 74 FirtH avenve 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
q r . g ees Cael SIDNEY OHIO enreaeo oJ 
an par iculars, eo saeienehiehinniienetininnseasimmiaitsite 
SETTER EST TEST Terr STTeTee RET 
QUEEN & CO. "ie THE oo 
J. M. JEWELL & CO prs te pone 
ae * Philosophical. Electrical'3 PREMIER 
5 E. 14th St., New York. l 050) lca ; CC rica rr 
Y § CAMERA 
ANDREWS MFC. CO., pparatus, pL ES, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New Yok. 
Manufacturers ot School Apparatus. Place Your 
——— Orders - 
One a Now. R. 
The 
Send for Con- Mic 
pdensed Cata- ne nt 
nae IS THE BEST IN 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 
rojecting ona screen by means of Simple of Manipulation 
enough to be seen by many atonce Plates or Films are used 
CRITERION The Shutter is always set 
AND PARABOLON Covered with Leather 
Magic Lanterns & Stereonticon s | PRICE $18.00 . ' 
Oe nme; or Electric Light | g\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photograty 
f r___ for Private or Public use. 9 ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY ¥i 
me ea in _— _ $0 ARE OUR suIpES. 40 S. WATER St. ROCHESTER NX. | 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, —) FS apperatus, Views, and Aocessorics <(): on 
A, H. ANDREWS « CO., | a ine FREE. Mention this pub 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. , 
J. B. COLT & Co., 
189 La Salle St., 16 Beekman St. 
SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER.) © carcaco it. NEW YORK. 
we thn SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
= ' Sapplied wih Apparatus for KLECTRICAL ale 
TESTING and MEASUREMENT. = 
Du 
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= .] | ' ae = : 3} 
INO. 225, Four feet long, $20. 33, 
‘No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. BULLOCK q CRENSHAW, Ss 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. . 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA als 
s3Ts without Curtain Top, $12.50, Rugostar, or RESISTANCE Box.— Cheapest and best. Manufacturers and Importers $65 
A a $1 “. ie a Keep ah reast of the —_ in this branch of science} (FT BR MICAL APPARATUS, 8 
merican es & eat ng Co., ant our circular—“Is the ScHoo, DyYNAMO a + PURE CHEMICA LS, 
270WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. jrhis Company are MaxEns of modern Phystcal In- For Colleges and Schools. : 
feat Rein iartoaSt| peabtrnana vitcno CAixogee 
5 Catalogue and special net pr ces on any articles re- 
a9 quired in your work. Correspondence invited. 
re N EW ARC LA M P NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
i \ ScIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
' COLLEGE P ROJ ECTO R 141 and 143 Wabash Ave.. Chicago eee 
5 c i 2 INCANDESCENT ¥ 
ae es kere CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
se STE REY Gre. Jo. i. OSES Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
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PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
1 00 00 2 of $100, - $200.00 | 12 of $25, - $300.00) 48 PRIZES, Amounting 
«® 4 of 50, - 200.00 | 30 of 10, - 300.005 to $1000.00. 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet’s Penholder, Poems not 
exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words, Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges soos 


after. Send for circulars. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John Street, New York: 
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R.aJ, Beck's Kew Continental Microscope 


The cheapest Continental Microscope on the Market. 
We are BOW repared to offer Beck's Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices : 





nental Microscepe, rack and pin- 


ion course adjustment ard with two eye pieces, 
o. 176 Same as No. 175 but with 1 inch 


and 4 inch objectives, 


o. 175 Cont 
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inch and 14 inch objectives, - 
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All schools and colleges are entitled to import these 
m Free of Duty and can thereby secure a 
very large reduction from the above prices. Special 
Daty Free prices quoted on application. 


Special Offer on Prepared Specimens : 
3 En ~~~ aniaa Objects, assorted, incase, only $5 
Botanica: As rf rs =) 
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Histological ” * 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck, 

38, 5 & 398. Tenth St., cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA 


Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue 4 Accessories, 
Photographic Suprlies. Write for description of 
fer 8 os BACTERIOLOGICAL STAR, Price, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
|.P. FRINK 


PEARL.“ST 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








HAMMOND MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH MANIFOLDING IS MADE EASY? 





No Argument now left for 





Competitors to Attack 
The Hammond, 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


4477449 East 52nd Street, New York. 





The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples)s AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw YorkK, 


| 911 Ruby Street, 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


forw 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in Ix- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
Roce ForD, ILL. 





$5 to $15 *2.2%%;,2* 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plat: 


ing jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 


with gold, sliver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods nced- 








° Pp 


Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 


estimates and catalogue to 


Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
A. NORTHROP & CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





these books are unequalled Any Publisher or 
responsibility 





SCHOOL BOOKS SOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of Schoo! and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition, 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the popular medium amon 
where through which to affect clearances of superfluous School Books My facilities for handlin 


teachers every- 


ker can give you information as to my financ’ 


D. A. ALLEN. 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH. 


Per yard, one yard wide, $ .75 
q “* fourfeet * 1,00 


Special Discounts te Boards 
if Education or Schools. 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ScHoor Books and Supriies—all kinds, 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER, 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent _medicine,”’ but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, prevent 
prostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, dshatednese, lace 


tude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and nts Gly 5 








© health, there is no remedy of equal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading physiciaus 
and many of the best educators in the world. ‘Ihe formuia accompanies each package. Pamphiet free on @J@ 
application to us. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 2sth St., New York. None genuine without this signature [3" 


Also Crosby’s toid and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. 





Payable in postage stamps. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35!l, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Easy Manipulation, 
Rapidity. 























170, 





Simplicity, 
Durability, 





positor as the best practice possible in the 
art of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and formation of sentences. e necessity 
imposed upon the compositor to carefully 
construct words and sentenves, letter by 
letter, according to correct copy. ‘or in 
the case of pvor manuscript, to exercise his 
own knowledge of language) and after- 


from the proot-sheet, constitutes an ad- 
mirable drill, to be had only at the printers’ 
case. 

“In the typewriter we have an instrument 
at once convenient and available in the 
school-room, and nearly approaching the 
printers’ case in usefulness as an aid in 


language,” 
MARSHALL P. HALL, 
Chairman of School Board, 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


27 Broadway, New York. 


Densmore, 


* The World’s Greatest Typewriter.”’ 











A trial will prove it. Highest standard, sim- 
plicity, strength, durability, high speed, 
easy action, permanent alignment and 

For catalogue and testimonials, apply to 





most convenient. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 





Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST Rot, hr. “Ts26-° 


Description and prices on application 


KINDERGARTE 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,ete. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


AND SCHOOL «mee 
SUPPLIES. 





East 14TH STRE*7 
New York. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
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| ‘ wonderful 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefierson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





remedy which gave me 


|most gratifying results in the worst forms 
| of dyspepsia.” 
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** T have looked upon the work of a com- | 


wards correct bis Own errors in the types | 


what I may call the constructive use ot | 


Manchester, N. H. 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





‘* Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man,” 











Over ‘Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the young ready and exact in spelling, pune 
tuating and phrasing. 

USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many fol 


Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.» 


HARTFORD, CONN. 









Lehigh Blackboard Cloth news taniacirig to, 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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): S primary teaching below grammar 
school teaching ? That people in gen- 
eral think so is admitted; but the 
reason is that persons below those se- 
lected for grammar school have been 
employed as teachers in the primary 
schools. 

In a town of 5000 inhabitants, a woman of considerable 
ability opened a “ select school ” for young children ; she 
often set the boys to weed her garden, and to do var- 
ious other menial things! This did not prevent her 
from being well patronized ; the patrons gave as a rea- 
son for sending to her, “ Mrs. C is real smart, you 
know.” 

Several years ago a lady obtained a place ina primary 
school, was promoted to be principal, and then left that 
to be a teacher in a grammarschool at lower salary; her 
reason was, “It is so monotonous in a primary school.” 
Who makes it monotonous in a school? The teacher of 
course. Let any one read the “Quincy Methods ” and 
see if it is necessary for aschool to be monotonous. If 
it is monotonous for a person of trained mind who has 
the incentive of a fair salary, what must it be for the 
children, who have such an inborn and insatiable love of 
novelty ? 

If any one could describe the primary school as it ap- 
pears toachild ! Some twenty years ago, the principal 
of a primary school in—well, a very large city—was cen- 
sured by the board of education because she made them 
look up at a hole in the wall above her head while they 
said the Lord’s Prayer! It gave them such a devotional 
look, you know! But the child supposes in blind faith 
that all that is done is done for the best ; it is well that 
he does. 

Was the woman who set the children to weed her 
onion bed not on the right track, though she did it for 
economic purposes? Her reason was that they needed 
something todo, She saw dimly the need of manual 
training over thirty years ago. Should not the primary 
school-room be a place of activity rather than of death- 
like sitting still? How can the full steam of childhood 
be turned on, and yet produce educative results? Who 
knows ? 
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There come to THE JoURNAL every week “ clippings” 
concerning education that give it a wide view. Most 
of {he important transactions in the educational world 
thus come before the editors. From these, those trans- 
actions that indicate movement are condensed for the 
“Field.” In the space allotted to this department a 
a very good view can be had of the progressive tenden- 
cies of education. The attempt is made to give ideas 
concerning the most active workers in this field. 


And yet the editors earnestly solicit all teachers to 
send us either marked copies of papers containing news 
or the clipping itself (noting paper, place, and date). 
They will receive thanks. And then they are also urged 
to write concerning appointments, etc. There are prob- 
ably many subscribers who have never written a line to 
the editors. In the “good time coming” the teacher 
will use his pen a good deal more than he does at pres- 
ent. 


Teachers who read the introductory suggestions for 
the “General Columbus Exercise” in this number will 
appreciate the benefit of taking THE JOURNAL into the 
school room, and letting it lie in some convenient place, 
for the pupils to gather for themselves the variety of 
information furnished for the exercise. It would be 
still better to add several extra copies for the occasion, 
and give them all a chance to become familiar with the 
notes of preparation that are sounding from every part 
of this country, and “ over the sea” as well. In Amer- 
ica, the children lead on this occasion, and this fact is 
weighted with significance, inasmuch as therein lies the 
whole difference between free and caste education. It 
is the children’s day ; make it a day to be remembered 
throughout their whole lives, by letting them taste the 
full flavor of responsibility and leadership. American 
citizenship will mean something more to the children 
after this day than it ever did before. Besides it will 
be to many, the first opportunity they have ever had 
to plan and decide importart matters. Let it be a 
pleasant remembrance. 


This extra-sized number of THE JoURNAL contains 
seven additional pages of Columbus material, for the 
use of schools. This completes twenty-four pages of 
specially prepared matter for the Columbus anniversary, 
in which we have covered every need of school-work 
from the kindergarten to the high school. The appre- 
ciation of teachers is being shown in a practical way in 
the orders for these papers constantly received. Fran- 
cis Bellamy, chairman of the executive committee, in a 
private letter says: “ I must say that you have been put- 
ting some of the very best kind of work into your pub- 
lications for Columbus day. Nowhere else have I seen 
such usable things as you have pubiished. They seem 
to fill about all the wants of the day.” 

The Official Program for Columbus day exercises, can 
also be had by application to this office. It will be for- 
warded at once, in connection with any orders for papers 
containing the Columbus exercises. These orders will 
have to be made at once, as the supply is not endless. 

> 

THE SCHOOL JoURNAL is always discontinued when so 
ordered, provided arrearages are paid. But it is wholly 
wrong to take the paper from the post office six months 
and then order it discontinued without paying arrearages. 
A subscriber who does not want to take THE JOURNAL 
any longer should say so to the publisher, enclosing 
what is due on his subscription. 
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It was a remark of Mr. Beecher that the public school 
should be so good that the private school could not ex- 
ist ; but he did not take into consideration that these very 
improvements in the public school would be followed by 
higher standards in the public mind, and these in turn 
would open a wider field for superior private schools. 

A principal of a high school, lately formed in a city, 
was paid a salary one of the board of education deemed 
high. “Why,” he said, “twelve gentlemen offered to 
guarantee mea larger sum if I would open a private 
school.” Itis undoubtedly true that the really skilful 
teachers in the public schools could meet with equal suc- 
cess if they opened private schools ; the main difficulty 
to contend with would be buildings. 

It is a mistake to suppose that private schools are 
not efficient; the teachers are, in most cases, college 
graduates ; the teachers’ agencies assert that no one is so 
exacting as the private school principal in search of a 
teacher. 

In the private school, classification plays a small part 
and teaching a large part; a pupilis taken to be ad- 
vanced irrespective of his class. The constant attempt is 
to create interest and to put on the pupil himself, as 
much as possible, the responsibility of his own develop- 
ment. Freedom of thought and, as much as possible, of 
action is encouraged. 

The sure dependence of the private school teachers 
lies in a knowledge of education ; if the public become 
convinced that they understand that, they will be patron- 
ized. It is for this reason that THE JouRNAL becomes 
a most efficient aid to them ; in fact, it is indespensable. 
One of the most eminent principals in this city furnished 
a copy to each of his eleven assistants saying, “It will 
pay me to have them read it.” 


> 

The question was lately asked by an ingenuous young 
lady, “Shall [ study pedagogy? I have an excellent 
secondary preparation and desire to teach. THE JourR- 
NAL urges a knowledge of the science of education. 
Most people advise me to get a place to teach at once. 
One whom I have consulted laughs at my spending any 
time over Aristotle, Socrates, Comenius, and Rousseau.” 
Nevertheless we advise you to do that very thing. 
There are but few teachers who know there ever was an 
Aristotle, Socrates, or even a Pestalozzi. There is more 
demand for teachers who know of these than the other 
sort. And such is our candid opinion. 


rae) 


Does the teacher make a business of teaching? A 
certain teacher is remembered who used to walk to 
school crocheting with all her might. She would sit 
down behind her desk still crocheting, watching the 
clock ; when nine o’clock came she called out, “Get 
your seats now and get out your books.” This teacher 
gave her mind to her—crocheting. 

One who teaches must study “caching ; must surround 
himself with apparatus, must adapt the school-room to 
the purposes of education. The time has happily gone 
by wher a man can read law, or study medicine in 
school hours and be considered even a passable teacher. 


a a) 
I hold this true—whoever wins 
Man’s highest stature here below 
Must grow, and never cease to grow— 
For when growth ceases death begins. 
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The Perplexing Minority. 


By WILHELMINE HARTMANN, Washington, D. C. 






No school but has some hopelessly stupid child 
among its number. 

It is true, the proportion of these unfortunates vari 
according to the kind of neighborhood in which a scha © 
happens to be situated. There are, too, all sorts a 
conditions of ultra stupid children: the patient plo 
ding one who has inherited his dullness from gene 
tions of uneducated ancestors ; the one who not parti 
ularly brilliant in the beginning, has, by years of p¢ 
sistent inattention and laziness, lost the power of co 
centrating his mind sufficiently to take in anything whi 
is presented to him, and who is only promoted beca 
his teachers thankfully pass him on ; then the frivolo 
petted one, who, properly speaking, is not stupid b 
who, because of his butterfly manner of living, is as m 
of a dead weight to the rest of the school as though 
were naturally extremely dull. One day he comes 
school ill and sleepy from the effects of indigestil 
food and last night’s late hours; the next he is absé 
half aday that he may take his dancing lesson, and 
the story runs. 

A teacher is especially helpless in this case becai 
the boy is upheld by parents who quote, “ All work « 
no play makes Jack a dull hoy,” to all her appeals. 

What shall a teacher do with this element? At the ri 
of being thought an extremist I say—JLet them alone. 
course she needs a little time to find the really hopel@ 
ones. But as soon as she has gotten that sympath 
grasp of her class she must begin to watch herself 
she give too much of her energy in trying to awake 
these torpid minds. The more conscientious she is ¢ 
greater is her risk of giving strength to them to whi 
other pupils are really entitled. 

Suppose there are, in a class of fifty, five wonderful” 
bright children, and ten who are so much behind the 
erage of the class that it would take months of indivg 
ual teaching to bring them up to anything near the st 
dard. Would any teacher dream of depriving the mef 
ocre ones of the class of the attention due them on 
plea that it is her duty to advance the bright ones 
quickly as they are capable of advancing? What rig. 
has she then to sacrifice forty children to the suppos 
interests of ten ?—for sacrifice them she does. ‘ 

If she tries to give these children the required inf. 
vidual attention in school, the other pupils grow restl¢ 
lose interest, and in nine cases out of ten occupy thé 
selves with something foreign to school work. " 

Meanwhile what is the effect on the teacher her#* 
and the reflex action on her school? She pours | 
own vitality into these sluggish minds, while at the sat. 
time every nerve in her reaches out to the rest of 7 
school in the endeavor to keep them in touch wit” 
while she struggles with the pupil in question. © jp 
day, perhaps, a teacher may bring this phenome ‘ 
pass. But what of the rest of the day and her ig 
tion at the end of it? 

The vitality which, if properly economized, mis 
served to inspire a whole school for weeks, has 
hausted in the effort to make a sluggish mind 
one isolated fact ; for, no public school teac T 
enough strength or time, without wilful negiec 
mass of the school, really to develop the extrao~ .s 
backward ones. . 

But some one may suggest that individual ai: ‘ 
given by detaining those in need of it after t 
have gone. The objections to this course ar: «|, 
known, that it seems almost superfluous to st 7 
To begin with, unless the child be a marvel 
deep-rooted objection to having his time for r 
curtailed. Even if a teacher manages to over< 
feeling, the pupil is so fagged by his day in sct re 
his dull mind is less receptive than ever ; the ‘ 
has probably taken in during the day, just en- i 

what she wishes to teach him, to make it seer 
story. : 

The teacher is exhausted by the drain which the u}*! 
work has made on her, her nervousness makes her crf 
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and instead of helping the boy, the usual result is that 
. C. Phe begins to dislike her and passes from a state of in- 
child difference to active hostility. 

That bricks cannot be made without straw, is one of 

the hardest lessons that a young, ardent teacher has to 

learn. Some never learn it ; but until they realize this, 

and the other important truth that, when it is impossible 

to develop every pupil they must be satisfied to pursue 

the course which will do the greatest good to the great- 
Jest number, much of their work will have been in vain. 


. 
Long Ago Teaching. 


About twenty years ago it was discovered that the 
study of formal grammar by children did not teach them 
o use their mother tongue with ease. To reach this 
onclusion required about twenty years of discussion ! 
hen it was decided to “ study language,” and what did 
the teachers do? They gave pupils half-built sentences 
0 be completed, or wrecks of sentences to be straight- 
ned out, or a jumble of words to make into sentences ; 
hus, “ went home,” or “ would that—— 
——him——you,” or “ boy, the, orange, sweet, a, words, 
ants,” 
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eo 4 This went on for a good while and it was supposed a 
par tenan ood thing was being done—by some. After a time, 

hopelg° ever, it was discovered that the pupils took little in- 
4 mr rest in these things, and really were no more able to 
pe jgtite out their thoughts readily and clearly than before 
to awake’ puzzles were put before them. The teacher got to 


now this as “cut feed” or “cut and dried” language 
ork, and despised it. Some began to hanker for the 
flesh pots of Egypt” again; they felt when the pupil 
arned rules and recited them he had something, even if 
was of no use to him in life. Hecould recite the rule 
nd that had the look of knowledge, but after grubbing 
ay at the “cut feed” he was merely-filled with 
le east wind. Still, there was nothing else and so the 
ork went on for several years. Most of those books 
fe laid away to rest; for which let us render fervent 
lanks. They had a good deal to do with promoting ar- 
ficial stupidity in the schools. There are not many 
tachers yet who know what to do to train the pupil in 

guage, There are certain principles, however, that 
gil guide him. First, there can be no training in lan- 
lage concerning that of which the pupil can get no 
ear conception. Second, the proper training in lan- 
age is given when the pupil expresses himself orally or 

writing concerning things that he comprehends. 
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Boot hird, interest must be created ; this is as true of lan- 
rest of 9°Re_training for children as of all that human beings 
ch wit: 2 q Fourth, the pupil must be able to correct his own 
| CG \aocthat is, know when he is right—in good form ; 
“on ~ \,.,\8 In arithmetic he knows when he gets the answer. 
hes ' °” teacher must train the pupil to do his own correct- 
er} he cannot do it for him. There must be steady 
os pe—the pupil must write a good deal. Not once a 
, : So 
vad **capitulate : 
teac of ~sivet subjects be selected that the pupil compre- 
sgier «")» folet him write about his boots, his dog, his father, 
1raO” .aMlike »gOlmate, sugar, molasses, potatoes, etc. (2) Ex- 
+ »n will become more fluent the more he writes ; and 
4 nic 1 ige also; and interest also. (3) The interest 
oe & sjereated by the art of the teacher. Praise for 
on be , well put expressions. A case is known where a 
> st: 4 “vkpersons came in to hear a boy’s composition 
vel ;) weeks in succession ; it created a furore and 
or r ‘was a boy that said, “I cannot write a composi- 
verc *) * ...o%eS, put art into your dealings with this subject. 
1 sck J: feat waste time in correcting compositions ; you 
. the ,o¥ @rrect compositions” don’t understand how to give 
st enc -g comme lessons. (5) From the time the pupil comes 
seen: t ,! ge morning, to his exit at night let him have a pen 


hand. Let him write about all the things he 

nich the u}aies—provided he understands them all, which is by 

kes her CH his m certain. He will learn spelling, for one thing, 
this means. 
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The Primer in Literature. 


The prime function of literature, at any stage in the 
development of man, is to stimulate his imagination and 
reasoning powers by presenting to him conceptions 
which lie beyond the immediate reach of his experience. 
The great consideration to be observed, therefore, in 
putting literature before the child, is to present, in suc- 
cession, forms which will appeal to his expanding powers, 
and in turn enlarge those powers for the apprehension 
of still larger, nobler forms. One is not to consider so 
much the gradation from easy to hard words, from sim- 
ple to more complex sentences, as the application of the 
law of procedure from the known to the less known, 
from the familiar objects and notions to the same in un- 
familiar relations. 

Practically, the task is to find literature for the child, 
not to make it. The permanent in literature springs 
from the necessity of the writer to create, not from the 
attempt to fit the creation to the needs of the reader. 
A common illustration is found in Robinson Crusoe, 
which lives generation after generation with the young, 
though Defoe had no thought of that audience when he 
wrote the book; while every generation witnesses the 
death of books written after the pattern of Robinson 
Crusoe, for the benefit of the young. In like manner, 
the great bulk of literature prepared for the young is 
ephemeral, and has no place in the formal education of 
the school-room. That literature only is to be used 
there which is permanent, has stood already the test of 
time, or, if recent, has the unmistakable note of the per- 
manent. Indeed, one of the greatest achievements of 
the teacher is to fix in the child’s mind the distinction 
between the permanent and the impermanent. To this 
end every true device should be used, and chief among 
them I should place these three :— 

First, given the piece of literature which is to confront 
the child, I would have every word, and, if necessary, 
every phrase in it, familiar to the child before he reads 
the piece, so that when he comes to read it all mechan- 
ical difficulties shall have been overcome; then his 
mind is free to receive the full impression of what he 
reads ; then reading is a pleasure, not a task. 

Second, the drill precedent to this enjoyment should 
be in exercises, not in literature. The words and phrases 
which are to occur in literature are beforehand to be 
combined and recombined in simple exercises of a col- 
loquial nature. By this means, the child comes early to 
distinguish between reading-matter and literature. 
These passages of literature occurring at intervals in 
his book are so many illumined stages toward which he 
is traveling. I should like to see a primer in which the 
literature was printed in gold, and the intervening ex- 
ercises in black. 

Third, I would make it a cardinal principle with the 
teacher not to talk about literature, nor to pick it to 
pieces. The time for enjoyment through the immediate 
perception comes early ; the time for enjoyment through 
analysis comes late. I would not even, in the early 
stages, attempt to connect the literature read with the 
writers who produced it. I would-do nothing to dis- 
tract the child’s mind from pure enjoyment. The great- 
est help a teacher can render is to read the passage in 
hand simply and sympathetically, without comment, and 
above all without criticism. If she can sing it, so much 
the better.” 

—AHorace E. Scudder in The Atlantic Monthly. 


¥ 


“ The smallest matter thou canst well perform ; 
The smallest ill. 

Of naught but little things 

A day is filled, all days are filled, 

Our life is filled ; therefore do not wait 

To use thy wisdom and thy power of will, 

Till the great things with sound of trumpet come ; 
On everything bestow thy ardent zeal, 

Thy love, thy faith, thy courage, and thy all.” 


—From the German. 
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Primary Geographies. 


By AssBiE Low, New York City. 


“ The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air ; 
The sky extends around it all, 
And stars are shining there.” 

Fifty years ago this verse was placed ina geography 
as a lesson to be learned by children. It was com- 
mitted to memory and recited by the class in concert, 
with what the teacher considered appropriate gestures. 

With the first line the hand, with the fingers extending 
outward, swept round and round from left to right in a 
circle. With the second line the hand described the 
lower half of the circle,—moving back and forth in a 
semi-circle. With the third, the circular movement was 
resumed ; and the verse ended with the index finger 
pointing upward, indicating the place where the stars 
were supposed to be shining. 

This was not all of the lesson, it was only the begin- 
ning of it, but this verse is sufficient to show that, in 
common with most primary geographies of the present 
day, the book commenced the study at the wrong end. 
Strange that this beautiful science about which there are 
so many facts that are known to the child,—so many 
things with which he is already happily familiar,— 
strange that the study of it should almost invariably be- 
gin with the part that isto him utterly incomprehen- 
sible. 

At the advent of the book referred to, there were not 
many geographies. This was, perhaps, the first one 
made especially for little children. In size it was small, 
not much more than six inches square—small enough to 
be lifted without fatigue, and to be put away without in- 
convenience. These books were not only small, but 
they were few in number, and owned only by the select; 
so the teacher,—heaven rest her sweet soul,—supple- 
mented the book by having the text committed and re- 
cited as described. The rhythm of the poetry and the 
harmony of movement beguiled the hours and the geog- 
raphy lesson went merrily on. 

The author of the much-coveted book was known to 
little folks as “ Peter Parley ;”” he was a pioneer in pri- 
mary book-making, one of the first to prepare a text- 
book, other than the ordinary Juvenile Readers, for 
young children. 

The work was hailed with delight, and so far as his 
own book was concerned the author was a benefactor ; 
for he opened a flood-gate through which a stream of 
geographies has poured with increasing volume, a stream 
now swollen to a mighty river sufficient to deluge the 
land. 

Considered as mere compendiums of geographical 
knowledge these books are truly a delight to the eye, 
and to the understanding ; but considered as a means of 
geographical culture for the immature mind they, as a 
rule, belong to an age long passed. In methods of in- 
struction, many of them—beautiful as they are—have 
scarcely advanced beyond the day of Peter Parley. 

Beginning at the waknown, and to the young child the 
unknowable, they advance by slow and uncertain steps, 
like one walking inthick darkness, foward the known at 
which they seldom arrive. From the form of the earth, 
and the geography of the hemispheres they circle inward 
toward the child’s point of view; a spot which is not 
often reached. They ignore the place which the chil- 
dren themselves occupy in “the lap of earth,” and with 
hold any allusion to the relationship existing between 
the child and the geo described. Literally the child 
himself is of in it. So far as the instruction goes, he 
might well imagine himself seated on the rim of the 
moon fishing up facts from the earth. 

Alas, that this most noble science—this science that 
should lead all others—should have dropped so far behind 
them all! That the “new wine” of the sciences should 
so often be put into “old bottles’’ of methods or at 
best, that theory and practice should be so widely di- 
vergent! “Ideas before words,” is a part of our educa- 
tional creed, yet how often is geography begun with the 
abstruse statement, “The world is round !” 
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A Successful Teacher. 


(At an institute held in Queens Co. several years ago, the conductor, now su 
perintendent of the schools at Batavia, described the marks of success in teach- 
ing. The object was to set up a standard whereby the teacher could measure 
his progress. Every teacher must have a standard ; to move along ina haphaz- 
ard way is sure to result disastrously.) 


_ “First of all, settle in your mind what teaching is, what educa- 
tion is. Have a distinct and clear idea what you are aiming at. 
Is it hearing lessons? That will result in good to the pupil, but 
you should aim higher. There is a mental force in a pupil, put in 
him by his Creator. Without a teacher that force is likely to be 
wasted ; you propose to convert that force into organized action, 
so that it may be useful to him and to the world. You are then 
to be a director of forces that exist in the child, put there for the 
purpose of education. 

Next you are to settle in your mind on what you are to direct 
those forces to act. Your tendency will be to select a book and 
say, ‘ Learn those pages.’ Do not do this until it is clear in your 
mind that such is the best thing you can do, that is best for the 
child; do not be misled by the routine of the school-room and 
fancy that if you follow that you must be right. 

What does the mind naturally do? It seeks knowledge. You 
are then to aid the child in seeking knowledge, you are to direct 
him in his search for knowledge. Here then will come up the 
question ‘What Knowledge is Appropriate for a Child?’ Did 
commissioner , when he gave you a certificate authorizing 
you to teach, ask you what knowledge is appropriate for a child 
six years old ; for one seven years old, andsoon? Well he should 
have done so. You must get a clear idea of this in your mind. 
This means more than that a child six years old should have a 
First Reader and one seven years a Second Reader, and so on, 
It means immensely more than that—why, that is mere mechan- 
ics! I am going to tell you some of these things. 

Language.—lf you really educate a person you will have aided 
him to obtain a power of expression. Knowledge and expres- 
sion go together. When you see a person incompetent to express 
himself you see one who does not possess knowledge. You must 
therefore strive to give your pupils the power of expression ; not 
only in the reading lesson, but in all the pupil does. Hence 
questions you areto ask of yourself every day are, Have my pupils 
improved in language? Do they read fluently? Do they speak 
readily and accurately ? 

Knowledge-Seeking —Y our pupils come to you to be directed as 
to the knowledge they are to seek. I shall suppose that you 
know what they ought to spend their energies on. If you have 
selected the right thing for them to study, and if you put these 
before them rightly, there will be great activity and interest. The 
next question you will ask of yourself every day is, Were my pupils 
earnestly, gladly, industriously seeking for knowledge ? 

You should bear in mind that the error nine teachers out of a 
hundred make is to confound reciting a statement out of a book 
with knowing the fact itself. There is the greatest difference in 
the world between them. Thereason ‘object teaching’ is urged 
is that the pupil may get facts at first hand. If you ever become 
a truly successful teacher you will find that you plan to have your 
pupils find out for themselves, And if you teach aright you will 
find them full of industry. If they are lazy and indifferent, the 
fault is yours and not theirs, 

In your examination over the day you will be sure to think of 
the state of mind your pupils possessed, or appeared to possess. 
They ought to be happy, cheerful, obedient, courteous, helpful, 
loving to each other, respectful to you, animated with noble ideas, 
earnest to make progress, admiring the beautiful and great, de- 
spising deceit and meanness, aspiring to be manly and womanly, 
to have clean bodies and garments, to sit and walk handsomely, to 
act conscious of the over-looking eye of the Father of their spir- 
its. 

Now you may not think it to be so, but really these things are 
more important than the reading, the arithmetic, and the geog- 
raphy. I have seen schools where the teachers aimed at the les- 
sons and cared nothing for the moral, religious, and zsthetic side 
of the child’s nature. Possibly they thought these things would take 
care of themselves. That is a great mistake. If the forces with- 
in us are properly directed we shall grow up to be lovely and of 
good report. Thisis what is meant by the expression, “ Through 
nature up to nature’s God.” 

The school-room must cultivate the whole nature of the child, 
and you should ask yourself every day, Are the souls of these 
children growing beautiful? Do they love todo right? This 
will not come through lectures and scolding, never from scolding. 
Possibly the hardest thing of all that you will undertake will be 
to cause growth in moral, religious, and esthetic directions. Almost 
anyone can make a child learn some lines in a book and recite 
them ; few can say they know how to cause a child to love to 
speak the truth and to do what is right. 

At first you will feel satisfied ifthe pupils recite their lessons ; 
and I will not despise the results on the child of learning a lesson 
and reciting it; it has its benefits. After a while you will aim at 
larger and better work, and will wonder that you ever thought 0 
school-room success except asthe harmonious growth of the 
child.” 
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True Victory, 


Dost doa good deed, 
Do it thoroughly well ; 
Leaving no part half undone, 
For some other to pick out 
The half of thy task, 
And share half the victory won. 


The task that is wrought 
In a half-souled way 
Is never completely done ; 
So do with thy might 
What lieth in sight, 
For so is life’s victory won. 


¥ 
The Thought Method of Teaching 
Reading. II. 


By EBEN H. Davis, Supt. Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The mode of applying this system of teaching reading by teach- 
ers who have made a success of it, may be of interest to other 
teachers. Suppose, for instance, you have a whole school of fifty 
pupils who have come for the first time. Everything is strange 
and a new life is before them. The responsibility cf their in- 
struction is great indeed, but greatly lightened when we know 
how to proceed. 

They are very susceptible to their surroundings, and to first 
impressions. Therefore, everything should invite confidence, and 
nothing be done to check their naturalness. They should be 
taught obedience, but not at the expense of individuality. The 
first step for you to take is to become acquainted with each one, 
ascertain his powers for learning, then group them according to 
capacity for working together, for some will be keener of observa- 
tion than others and capable of advancing more rapidly. These 
qualities will quickly manifest themselves as we proceed. Of 
course no teacher would undertake to engage the whole school 
in recitation at one time, for you could not hold their attention, and 
children cannot advance rapidly unless you hold their undivided at- 
tention. This you must secure in every recitation, and small 
classes are the best for this purpose. Ten or twelve pupils are 
enough for any class, and you will find that a group of ten is a 
more economical division than twelve. This will make five classes 
in all for reading: 

As soon as the school is in order, you will proceed to get ac- 
quainted with them individually. You can do this in no better 
way than by calling them out upon the floor, one group at a time, 
and talking to them in a kindly and familiar way, asking them 
about their homes, and recording their names. There will be no 
special order in grouping, at first, but as soon as possible, they 
should be graded according to natural ability. 

Pleasing objects are very efficacious in securing and holding at- 
tention. They are serviceable in getting the pupils to talk without 
restraint, and, later, for teaching reading. The toys that may be 
found in stores at a merely nominal price, so inexpensive that any 
teacher would not hesitate to incur the expense, are. available in 
almost every section of the country. These will catch the eye and 
tule the attention when other resources fail. 

All that you need to accomplish in the first two weeks is a free- 
dom of.speech in talking about these objects. These are import- 
tant lessons, for you are teaching them how to talk,— the very best 
language lessons in the world. Ideas are awakened by question- 
ing ; the answers and the language are in every case to be origin- 
al. Every answer and every expression, let it be understood, 
should be in full sentences. 

If the object be a representation of a cat, let the questions and 
answers be somewhat after this fashion : 

What have you, John? “I have a cat.’ 

What do you see that belongs to the cat? “The cat has two 
ears,’ 

What else has the cat? ‘The cat has two eyes.” 

What else? “The cat has four feet.” 


—Selected, 


What else? “ The cat has a tail.” 

What else? “The cat has a nose,” 

You may take the cat, Mary. What else can you see? Look 
sharp. ‘ The cat has some whiskers.” 

What else can you see? “ The cat has soft fur.” 

This form of questioning may be continued indefinitely, or 
changed to asking what the cat can do, what she likes to eat, etc. 
It is agood plan to ask if each has a cat at home; to describe it, 
tell its size (measure, by holding thie hands apart), its name, color, 
etc. This they willdo without reservation and with evident pleas- 
ure. 

After you have exhausted the questions about an object, re- 
quest some pupil to take the object in his hand and repeat as 
many of the answers as he can remember, in the form of a con- 
nected story, but always using simple sentences and repeating the 
subject in each one. Your ingenuity will suggest other forms of 
questioning which you can use with good effect, and with the sure 
understanding that you could devise no better language lessons, 
a a better preparation for the lessons in reading which are to 

ollow. 

Let us now suppose that you have become acquainted with all 
of your pupils, can call each by name, and have grouped the school 
into four classes according to power of intellect, or ability to work 
together to best advantage. What will be the result? The first 
three groups will respond to your instruction without much ap- 
parent effort on your part, and there will be no very perceptible 
difference in their attainment. But as you come to the —_ 
especially the fifth group, the difference is more marked. If y 
should bestow no more attention upon these two groups t = 
upon the other, this inequality between them will go on increas- 
ing; hence an injustice will be done. The backward children are 
entitled to the largest share of your attention, for the forward 
ones are able to take care of themselves if they recite regularly 
every day. 

Let us note some of the physical conditions, of the backward chil- 
dren. The lowest group of all, when they first come to school do 
not yield their attention as readily as the others, but are influenced 
most by whatever outward circumstance catches theireyes. While 
in recitation their minds wander from the subject,and they turn their 
heads at every noise in the school-room, or stare at some object, 
often with vacant expression. This must be overcome by increas- 
ing your efforts to interest, by keeping your eyes upon them, and 
by compelling attention by a touch of the hand or word of com- 
mand. The question which naturally arises at this period is, what 
to do with the school while one group is at recitation. Simply 
keep them pleasantly and busily employed. Idleness is the mother 
of all mischief as is well known, and your power in discipline as 
well as of instruction will manifest itself in the manner you cope 
with the matter. We will consider it in our next. 


Yr 
Rest the Children. 


“Every sixth or seventh inspiration is naturally a little deeper 
than the others. But when a person sits down in a relaxed 
position with his shoulders forward, his lungs do not have a 
chance to draw in the necessary amount of air, and so nature re- 
bels against the restriction and compels him occasionally to take 
a long, deep breath in the manner of a sigh, and that ventilates 
the lungs and washes out the poisons. The process must be re- 
peated as often as he allows himself to collapse into a bad posi- 
tion. Notice a student as he bends closely over his book or siate. 
Presently he straightens up and does what is considered an ill- 
mannered thing—he puts his arms to the back of his neck as in 
the Swedish gymnastics, which brings his shoulders back and 
raises his chest. It is in fact, nature’s antidote for a bad position, 
and ¢¢ zs better to encourage school children to do tt than other- 
wise. If we were more observing, nature would teach us many 
important lessons in the things which we do automatically.” 


¥ 


It was a Boston school child who, on his father asking, 
“ Tohnny, are you writing a composition?” replied, “ No, thir, a 
thethith on internathional law, thir; but I cannot continue my 
occupathion if I am tho conthtantly interrupted with irrelevant 
inquireth,” —Ex. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. II. 


First and Second Years. 


By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 


Since my last paper teachers have asked, “ What shall I give 
for seat work in connection with arithmetic ?” I submit the fol- 
lowing as having been found practicable and helpful. 

Copy from the blackboard or from cards specially prepared by 
the teacher and distributed to the children : 
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For the very youngest class during their earliest work in num- 
ber you may allow beads to be strung, pegs set in the tile board, 
or inch sticks laid in groups to show the combination studied 
in class work. I consider this employment not sufficiently edu- 
cative for any but the babies when assigned for seat work. If 
with this work, as in the kindergarten, the teacher could work 
= the child, the devices could be made much more valu- 
able. 

String the beads, cylinders, or cubes, whichever are used, in 
groups of different colors ; thus : four red, four green, four yellow, 
etc. If a particular combination is to be held in thought as 
three and two are five, have three red beads and two green ones 
strung alternately. Place tile pegs in the board according to a 
similarthought. Children enjoy placing inch pegs or sticks in 
combination thus, 11 111, 11 If, I11I I, 111 I, especially if al- 
lowed to tell about it afterwards. 

Be as systematic and exacting in the seat work as in class 
work. One is supplementary to the other. You have the op- 
portunity to make your seat work add double to the value of 
yourclass work. Do not neglect it. 

To continue the work outlined in the last paper have group 
No. 3 study five. Present five as a group, with blocks, pictures, 
sticks, shells, buttons, flowers, dots on number cards, Present 
five by a succession of ones, as five taps, five steps, five claps, 
five names of trees, birds, flowers, children, colors, days of the 
week, 

Lead the children to state the facts they findin five. Drill 
upon, 3+2=5, 5—2= 3, and 5—3=2, by having the children give 
problems with the objects before them to illustrate the condi- 

tions of the problems, and by having them draw illus- 


trations onthe board for problems given. Test their 
/ / / / OO MRR &) i knowledge by questions which are to be answered 


four four four four 


(The number five to be illustrated in the same way.) 
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The designs on these figures can be of any description, as birds, 
flags, apples, violets, etc., and can be drawn in pencil or crayon, 
or pasted upon cards. The earliest work consists in copying, 
and the thought is always to add the center group with each of 
the other groups contiguous to it, then show the result in the very 
outer group. After a few weeks it is best to omit the resultant 
group and require the pupil to find it and write it in its place. 


Copy: 
One wee and one [ are two cups. 
0 are three rats, 


Two 6) (__ ) and one 
are four balls, 


~ OO OO 
QD Y are four tops. 


One ©) and three 
fi 
Two al se and three O OO “eggs. 
[| are five 
hats, 


Four C1 i oes gf U] and one 
/ / and / / are ——. 
L and H H are ——. 
and O O O are ——. 


O 
©) ae and ‘ fer: are ——. 
K OK 7 


without recourse to objects. Do not aim to have the 
problems confusing, but use two or more conditions 
and have much variety. 

Group No, 2, has finished the study of fve. Take the fraction 
one-half for the next series of lessons. The children are familiar 
with the term one-half, but have no exact knowledge of the idea. 
They will speak of any division as one-half, whether the parts are 
equal or unequal, or two or more in number. You frequently 
hear a child say, “ It is cut into three halves.” He will speak of 
four or five or any number of halves as making the whole as 
quickly and positively as he speaks of two-halves making the 
whole, Any part of a whole is half of the whole to his mind. 
The object of these lessons is to teach (1) the equality of parts, 
(2) that two make the whole. Avoid leaving the impression that 
the cutting line is the “ half” or that the boundary line is the “half.” 
Find halves of units first, then halves of groups of units. Com- 
plete the subject by teaching that,} of 2=1, of 4=2. For 
material, use paper circles, rings, ellipses, ovals, squares, oblongs ; 
drawings on board, as loaf of bread, apple, orange, pie, cake ; 
string of beads, pile of blocks, row of sticks. Provide each child 
with scissors to make his own divisions into halves. 

For seat work, fold into halves, strip of paper, sheet of paper, 
piece of ribbon, envelope, postage stamp, etc. 


ie a | a 5 


One-half, one-half, one-half. 
One-half ( ) and one-half ( ) is one pie. 


One-half ( ) and one-half ( ) and one-half ( ) PP _ i 


*Teachers supply drawings for these on the blackboard. 
Write the answer: 


Two (: 4, are —— halves. 
One CS are - halves. 


One wp) and 


One-half of wiws 
One-half of OOIDID is —— books. 


For test problems ask : 

If you have four apples and give me half of them then eat one- 
half of the rest, how many have you left ? 

If you have a dollar and spend one-half of it, then earn two dol- 
lars, how much money have you ? 

If two dollars will buy a yard of velvet, how much will two yards 
and a half of velvet cost ? 

If the cook uses one-half a pound of sugar for each pint of 


are —— halves. 


is —— cup. 
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syrup, how many pints of syrup will two anda half pounds of 
sugar make? 

| had three pieces of silk with half a yard in each piece. 
much silk had I ? 

Tom, Dick, Harry, and Ned tied the string they had in their 
pockets together to make along line. Tom had one-half a yard. 
Dick had a yard, Harry had a yard and a half, and Ned had a 
yard and a half. How long was the line ? 

Follow the teaching of the half by a series of lessons on the 
inch, For material use inch sticks, inch strips of paper, inch 
lines, edges of blocks, half-inch lengths, and multiples of the inch. 
The object is to train the eye to measure an inch so that it can 
readily be distinguished from a less or greater length. As in the 
case of the half the children are familiar with the term, but their 
concept of the length is inaccurate, as is evinced by requiring 
them to draw an inch line, even with the measure before them. It 
is most interesting to note that the largest child draws his line too 
long while the smallest draws his too short. In general the con- 
cept is too large and it requires great concentration of effort to 
approximate the length. 

Vary the position of the inch measure presented to the class 
from horizontal, to vertical and inclined. Have the children draw 
inch lines in different positions. Compare the inch with the half 
inch, the two-inch, the three-inch, the four-inch, and the five-inch 
length. Let them select the inch sticks, the three-inch sticks, the 
half-inch sticks, the four-inch sticks, etc., until they succeed in 
always selecting the length named. 

Draw on the board lines thus : 


einai (7F 


How 
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bers, to learn, and be able to state, how many more, or how many 

less one number is than another. Proceed then with the study 

of seven. 
Second Year. 

Follow the work of measuring by the square foot which has 
been taken with the first class in second grade, by study of the 
number, 16 (providing, of course, that this number was reached 
last year). 

Present the number as made up of aten and six ones. Analyze 
it to find the combinations and separations in the number. Have 
the facts expressed in arithmetical terms as they are discovered. 
Drill only upon these facts : 

10+6=16, 16—6=10, 16—10=6, 9+7=16., 

16—7=9, 16-—-9=7, 8+8=16, 16—8=8. 

16+-8=2, 2x 8=16, } of 16=8. 

12+4=16, 16+4=4, 4x 4=16. 

z of 16=4, 16+2=8, 8x 2=16. 

Teach that sixteen ounces make a pound. 

Sixteen pints=8 quarts. 

Sixteen quarts=4 gallons. 

Sixteen quarts=2 pecks. 

For teaching the ounce weight, pound weight, and showing the 
relation they bear to each other you will need scales, weights, and 
small packages of various weights ; as, } of a pound of salt, } of a 
pound of meal, ¢ of a pound of shot, etc. 

Compare the different weights by lifting them. Balance the 
scale pans by putting a pound weight in one pan and the required 

number of ounce weights in the other. Apply the 
knowledge gained in solving concrete examples. 

Teach the fraction one-eighth. For means use paper 
circles or drawings on the board. Give the direction to 
divide into halves. Then to divide each half into halves ; 
then each fourth into halves. It is now discovered that 
the whole is divided into eight equal parts. Some pupil 
will volunteer the name of each part and tell that the 
whole is divided in eighths. Lead the children to dis- 
cover the following facts : 





4=4, j= , 4=}j, 1I—j=j, I—j=}, #+4=1, 1+3=8, 
8xs=1, I—§=§, 1—§=§, §+ §=1, 7--4=}, i=}. 
Stim, '+$=7, 7Xt=], $-F=—$, i [=j. f+jap. 
i=). 4-8 Heb Hat dap i] 
123=6, Oxj=t, t-t=8, §+4=2, i=2, 2x $=, 
3 of j=} 





_ Have the pupil point to the lines that are an inch long, two 
i"ches long, etc. 

Let the next series of lessons be the Jzm/, the guar?, and the 
number of pints in the quart. ; ; 

Group No. 1, in first grade, has been measuring areas using 
the square inch for the unit, as outlined in the last paper. For 
seat work the children have written the names of numbers ; writ- 
ten statements of facts which have been connected with their class 
work, as, three twos are six; two fours are eight, etc. ; found the 
area of surfaces by pasting on colored squares, as below : 





(The heavy lines are designed to represent color.) 
This class is now ready for systematic drill upon facts in num- 


bers between one and Zen. Begin with the number szx. Let the 
pupil find all the facts in the number and state them. Drill upon 
each fact in its order and do not hurry to another until the one 
before it is impressed. All facts do not need equal drill, the 
series growing out of six measured by two, needs by far the 
most drill: 4+2=6, 6—2=4, 5—4=2, 6+2=3, 3x2=6. Drill 
by means of problems with recourse to objects, and illustrations 
on the blackboard. . 

For seat work illustrate the facts taught in the lesson and 
write statements of the facts, thus: 

OOOO and OC are six. 

Four andtwo are OOOOOO. 

© © & © © o minus two are four. 

Six minus O Gareoooo. 

Il II II are six. 

Three twos are I1IIII. 

ZZ Z have six sides. 

As soon as this class can read from the board the children can 
illustrate problems that the teacher puts upon the board ; until then 
the seat work follows much the same line as with the lower classes. 

After six has been studied take time for the comparison of num- 








+ of $=? | 


Hold these before the children and require the result, or ask for 
a problem illustrative of the figure work on the card. To help the 
children find the answer and verify it to their own minds, deter- 
mine upon some form of diagramming that will picture the condi- 
tions simply and clearly. 

To further explain, the 
addition of seven-eighths, 
three-fourths and _five- 
eighths may be shown in 
this way for want of a 
better way: 

The subtraction of two and a half minus one and seven-eighths 
in this way: 

















‘ When the lowest class 


Y/ has studied through edeven 
Yi and fwelve and learned 
IY oll 


lA 1. Twelve things make a 


dozen, 

2. Twelve inches make a foot, 

3. Twelve months make a year, 
take a systematic review of the fractional facts taught the pre- 
ceding year. Begin with the simplest fraction and present it as 
clearly and logically as though it was a new subject. The 
amount of drill will be much less than that needed when the 
“half” was first taught, but the order of presentation should be 
the same. The facts in one-half are: 1—}=}, }+}=1, 1+9=2, 
2x s=—1. 

Follow the teaching of one-half with one-fourth. The facts to 
be taught are: $=}, I—$ =}, 1- f=}, $+ 4=1, 1+j=—4,4x4=1, 
$b Rt 4 }=6b 1-=3, 3xt=4 $=}. 14+4=). 
$—-3=2, 2x j=}, } of }=}. 

Deal with fractions in all respects as you are accustomed to 
deal with integral numbers. Have much concrete work, but let 
the illustrations be as 
simple as possible in 
order to save time in 
drawing them. The pic- 
om, Be the first year 
may be succeeded by di- 
agramming with geo- . 
metrical figures, as in the above illustration for, 2}+}=3. 
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‘Blackboard Illustrative Sketching.” II. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal Art School, N. Y. City. 
estions :—- 
. Have you practiced Lesson I ? 
. How much time have you devoted to practice ? 
. Have you gained confidence and courage in this work ? 
. Have you used any of the exercises in your class-room? 
. Are you improving ? 
The Use of the Crayon.—For this lesson, as in the preceding, 
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the crayon is to be about 1} Icng using it on the side. The 
strokes then produced will be of a gray, open, sketchy character, 
showing the grain of the blackboard. 

Position of the Body.—Don't stand too near the blackboard. 
At arm’s length is a good distance ; but this position is not to be 
strictly adhered to if found impossible for certain kinds of draw- 
ing, and never at the risk of appearing awkward. The body 
must, however, be quite a distance from the blackboard in order 
that the work may be well viewed both by the teacher and pupils. 

Directions; Place the body firmly. Notice the height of the 
shoulder ; stretch the arm out directly toward the board and at a 
place about the level of the shoulder. (See Ex. I., a.) From this 

sition move thearm to the left 15’, to the right 15'’, above and 
~— the shoulder level 15’, Determine whether this is a distance 
that you can conveniently reach. This distance must, of course, 
differ somewhat according to the height of the person. 

In all the following exercises, do not try to reach out farther 
than this determined distance for any one drawing. 

The Circle. (Ex. J.)—Place the body as in the preceding 
“directions.” Make a mark on the board determining the level 
of the shoulder. Let this represent the center of the circle. 
Move the arm out to the left of this center ; above it, to the right, 
and below it, at such a distance from it as has been before de- 





Nots:—It is my wish that you write the answers to the questions in good 
form in your note-books, Others will be asked from time to time, and this 
record of time and effort spent in this study, cegethes with reasonable good 
results achieved, will help to prove the practicability of this course of black- 
board sketching. Towards the end of the course reports will be required of 
the students which will be printed for the encouragement of the future students. 

fore taking this second lesson review the first one from memo: If you 
have not studied the first one, be sure and do so immediately. The interest in 
the whole work can be best held if you do not allow yourself to get behind. 
It is my earnest advice to you that you take each lesson as soon as you receive 
it, and not put it aside for future reference. You will then have the month in 
which to practice. It is sometimes best to stand to the left or right of the 
drawing in order that it may be better seen by all the pupils. 





*All rights reserved. 
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termined to be the greatest convenient length the arm can reach. 
Swing the arm in a circle from left to right, without, however, 
drawing. When a perfectly even regular motion describing a 
circle can be produced, let the chalk make its trace upor the 
blackboard without breaking the consecutive rotation. (See Ex. 
I. B.) Let all motion be from the shoulder. Do not bend 
the elbow or wrist while describing the circle. If the circle 
should be irregular, it will be due to the facts that the arm 
has not been controlled correctly ; has not been steady enough ; 
has not been moving with regularity. The drawing of a circle 





of this size in the described manner is mechanical, and is intended 
to be so. 


Practice.—Draw ten circles to the counts I, 2, 3, etc., to pre- 


serve regularity of motion, Smaller ones may be inscribed in 
these large ones by the same method. They will be found to be 
a little more difficult, as their circumferences will not be limited 
by the extended arm, as is the case in the large circles. 

The Circle, (Ex. II.)—It will also be necessary to draw circles, 
keeping the body to the right of the circles, and arm and chalk 
pointing to the left, throughout the entire circumference. Prac- 
tice, (a) ten large circles; (4) ten smaller ones; (c) ten still 
smaller, and so forth. 

Arcs of Circles. (Ex. III.)—Rotate the arm as for the circle, 
(Ex 1), breaking the stroke at intervals. (See Ill.,a) (4) Up- 
ward curves ; use the upper arc as an example for the amount of 
curvature. Practice Ill. b. with a free-arm movement. Forward 
stroke from left to right must be made with a firm, even pressure ; 
the backward stroke to the left, light but even. 

fil, c—Downward curves. Reverse the direction of the curve. 
Begin with the upper short curve. The forward motion from 
left to right, light; the backward motion from right to left, strong. 
Keep a continued free-arm movement without lifting the chalk 
from the board. 

iil, d.—Left curves. Begin at the left; downward stroke 
strong, and the upward stroke light. Let the decrease in the 
length of the strokes be gradual and natural. 

fi, e.—Right curves. Reverse the direction of the curve. 
gin with the short, left, downward curve. 
the length of the stroke be gradual. 
strong, the upward stroke light. 


Be- 
Let the increase of 
The downward stroke is 


APPLICATION OF CURVES IN THE DRAWING OF SPHERICAL 
OBJECTS, 


Draw a number of circles of various sizes, in quick succession 
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with a free-arm movement, using the side of a short piece of 
crayon. Think of objects that are spherical, that must begin with 
the drawing of a circle; as a sphere, the earth, an apple, an 
orange, a cantaloupe, a glass globe, a teapot, a twine-holder, etc. 
(See Ill.) Determine what additions or changes the circles must 
receive to best represent these objects. Make these additions and 
modifications simply as follows: The sphere : If the circle only 
is drawn, it may represent a circular flat disk, or it may represent 
a sphere. A few lines in shading, as shown in the illustration, 
however, will give it an appearance of roundness and solidity. 

The Earth.—Having drawn a circle with a free, easy motion, 
draw modified arcs of circles to represent outlines of cumulus 
clouds surrounding it. 

The Apple—Change the regularity of the circle, as shown in 
the specimen observed ; add a few touches to represent the dried 
blossom and stem, and some marks characteristic of its surface. 

The Cantaloupe.—Draw arcs from the visible upper surface to 
the lower contour curving to the left and right from the center, 
to represent the segments, observing the specimen to determine 
these and other characteristics of its surface, and add a few only. 

Glass Globe.—The lower ellipse may be drawn proportionally 
wider than the upper. The outline representing the edge of the 
water should curve in harmony with the twoellipses. In order 
to get on swimmingly with this study the objects must be present. 

The Teapot.—This is a truly exhilarating subject, and not so 
far-fetched as one would at first suppose. It gives you an oppor- 
tunity not only to handle the crayon, but to crayon the handle, 
and if you should succeed well you may make a little spout. 

Remarks.—\n all this practice keep up a buoyancy of spirit, 
no matter how deep or low the depression from futile attempts. 
Keep up practicing as though you were getting results truly 
amazing in the right direction. Begin in the first place by want- 
ing to learn how, then be wilfully, joyously perservering. Sing at 
the work until it is play. Let your strokes keep time to the 
music. “You cannot sing?” Why, certainly youcan. Every 
one sings a little, just to amuse himself, almost unconsciously. 
Draw in the same way. If the drawing is not just right every 
time, do not stop drawing. If your drawing is not like your ideal 
artist's, you must not give up drawing any more than you would 
give up humming your tunes, becaus eyour singing is not like Patti's. 
You have a right to this entertaining, aye, fascinating means of 
expression, and you can learn it with a little patience, 


” 
First Steps in Language. II. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden Street School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The little children can use the leaves and flowers in their num- 
ber work. They draw around the leaves and count the flowers ; 
in making original problems these little plants are very useful. 

This work also helps in the reading. Many Readers contain les- 
sons on plants which cannot be read understandingly without 
these previous observation lessons. If you have no such Read- 
ers, have the children write their observations, and distribute the 
compositions to the class to be read. This might serve as the 
written language lesson for the day. 

These plant lessons can be introduced into the seat, or “ busy 
work,” by having the children prick around the leaves, after placing 
them on paper, and then sew the outline in shades of green and 
olive. Miss Arnold has some pretty cards for sewing prepared 
for this work. 

In the autumn, the children can gather leaves, and make fine 
collections for winter work. My class mounted a large card- 
board last fall, and it hung on our wall all winter. They also 
made smaller collections for their rooms at home. Before the last 
frost came, each child brought a maple leaf which he sketched 
and colored with crayon, making it look as much like the original 
leaf as possible. Below this picture on the paper was written the 
development lesson given that day. I hung these bright pictures 
around the room, and they socalled pleasant associations with 
autumn days, whenever our eyes chanced to turn that way. This 
reminds me of a conundrum | once heard: ‘“ When is the best 
-_ to study the book of Nature? When autumn turns the 
eaves,” 

In teaching little children place, position, and direction, it is 
well to have the pupils move, either by performing an action, or 
pointing in the direction you indicate. The words near, across, 
between, opposite, on, above, under, and beneath, should not be 
taught as mere words, but used by the children in sentences, The 
teacher places a cat not far froma mat. The child says: ‘The 
Cat is wear the mat.” Then ask the children to stand wear some 
object, and tell wkere they are ; also lead them to place some ob- 
ject ear them, and give a complete sentence telling what they 
did. Forthe word “on,” havea child stand o# achair; put his hat 
on his head ; place the dog om the mat; etc. 

In giving the word “ across,’ show lines drawn across a slate, 
and ask the class to tell where the lines were drawn. Also have 
a string stretched across the floor; and a child may walk across 
the room, telling what he is doing. 
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When a word is once used repeat it often in the same lesson 
until the children use it. Always be watchful of their language. 
For “ defween” place an object de/ween two other objects. Have 
a child stand defween two others. For dictation, you might ask 
them to draw a picture of a cart de¢ween a house and a barn. 

These first attempts are crude, but | would make only ome criti- 
cism at first. 

Show the good points, and “ practice will make perfect.” The 
word “ opposite’ sometimes troubles the little folks, unless care is 
used when it is first presented. Have one little girl sit at the kinder- 
garten table, and place her friend onthe other side just facing her. 
Ask the first little girl to tell you where her friend is sitting, with 
reference to herself. A sentence containing the word oposite is 
given by the children, and others referring to houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street, follow. 

In‘teaching “‘ a@#rection,” ask the children to show you their right 
hands (you use your left); put your right hands up as far as pos- 
sible; faster and faster; left hand; both hands; stretch hands 
out ; stand and raise hands; right foot; all point with the right 
hand to the right side of the room. What do you see? Draw 
the picture of the right side of the room. Take the seat to your 
right; to ycur left. Place a cube in the upper left hand corner 
of your desk; move it to the upper right hand corner; center; 
lower left ; lower right ; etc. 

In teaching the points of the compass have all rise and face, 
the right hand side of theroom. Now show that this is relative 
but the compass is absolute. The children remember east by 
recalling the rising sun. Have them walk in the direction they 
would gotosee the sun rise ; point tothe windows that the morn- 
ing sun shines in; think of the room at home where the windows 
face the east. “Let us play we are little trees; the east wind is 
blowing hard against us ; our leaves bend way down, and some- 
times turn over when a gale is blowing from the east. (The chil- 
dren bend their bodies away from the east to show how the wind 
affects the trees.) Soon a storm will come, and some of the little 
leaves will be blown away from their mother.” (The children 
wave their hands in the air, and bend still farther from the east.) 
One of the children places a piece of paper on the table and call- 
ing himself the east wind, blows it towards the west. West may 
be taught in a similar way, referring to the se¢¢/ng, instead of the 
rising sun. Then come xorth and south. 

The children make daily observations of the weather in writ- 
ing, during the first year in school. They tell how many days of 
storm, and how many of sunshine we have had during the 
month how many cloudy days, and how many windy days we 
have had, and compare this month with last. 

The lessons in nafural phenomena, as rain, clouds, frost, snow, 
ice, dew, steam, evaporation, etc., are begun in the first year of 
school. These subjects should be clearly connected in observa- 
tion, as they belong to moisture, and the effect of heat and cold 
upen liquids. Thus they are parts of one subject. Language 
esscns can be made very interesting as a sequel to observation 
essons in this connection. 

In studying snow and frost, try to show their crystal forms and 
shapes of symmetry and beauty. The spherical form of a drop 
of water or of a bubble may be noticed and ay explained 
by the children. Some practical lessons on familiar machinery 
will interest most children ; the pump, the windmill, the sail, the 
steam locomotive, are not entirely beyond the study of children, 
The clouds, like all natural phenomena, can best be studied by 
observation, either as to the form and motions, their changes and 
time of appearance, their origin, their use, and their beauty. 

Cultivate the esthetic side of a child’s nature by telling him 
pretty stories connected with the clouds; have them commit 
verses to memory on these subjects. “The children can make ex- 
periments of the evaporation of water (as wet clothes drying on 
the clothes line); the production of steam, the effect of warm and 
cold air or moisture; the collection of drops of water on the out- 
side of a cold surface in a warm room; the steam or frost on a 
window ; or on the glass of ice-water. 

Have the children notice the dew and frost on the plants; call 
attention to the delicate pearly webs on the grass early in the 
morning after a cool night; to the fog coming in from the sea 
after a hot day, or the gathering of a thunder shower. ) Human 
body lessons are given each week during the entire course. 
Temperance physiology, with experiments showing the effects of 
alcohol, are given in this connection. 

I have not yet spoken of dictation and spelling. At first, all 
the work is in sentence form. By writing the same idiom many 
times, the pupils become familiar with it, and but one new word 
is added, as “I have a horse,” “I have a rabbit,” “I have 
a doll,” etc. In this way the children are taught to express their 
thoughts in writing, without confining themselves so closely to 
the spelling of single words. After this habit is formed, there is 
no danger of placing the words in columns, and of asking the 
children to put them in sentences, I usually tell them to put 
each word into five different sentences. Sometimes elliptical-sen- 
tences are placed on the board, or are given in envelopes for busy 
work; the children write the sentences, supplying the missing 
words. 

Another way to give this exercise is to show a bell, and have 
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the children write: “ You have the bell.”” Sometimes the teacher 
writes the words and the children get the objects and write about 
them at their seats. Again, the teacher writes: ‘“ You may run 
across the room”’; the children perform the action, thus associat- 
ing the action with the written word. This is silent language. 
Do not allow bad grammar to pass, usually. Correct mistakes 
by asking questions. A boy says: “ There was a great many 
people there.” WERE there a great many? etc. “ Yes; there 
were a great many.” 

The teacher must go around among the pupils and correct a 
general mistake before the school, while the dictation spelling 
lesson is in progress. The children will overcome sensitiveness, 
if no partiality is shown. This saves much time in correcting 
papers that are not always seen by the pupils; for in our crowded 
school work, there is not time to have everything re-written. 


So 


Primary Lesson in 


Form. 
By E. H. W., Trenton, N. J. 
I wonder how many in this class like 
watermelons? Almost all? Well, per- 
haps some of you have never noticed 
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Lessons in Primary Geography.” II. 


By A. E. MALTBY, Ph.D., Slippery Rock, Pa. 


On her way to school Jennie came through the pasture. As 
she opened the large gate, I saw her drive back the cows that 
tried to run out into the road. Mr. Smith put the cows in there 
to eat the grass, Freddy says. “It is not very good now, and I 
guess they were going up to the barn because the weather is cold.” 
You little Yankee, to guess. What did they want at the barn ? “1 
think they wanted some hay, Miss Clay.” Mary says that in the 
meadow, across the road from the pasture (Fig. 1), the cattle were 
not allowed to eat the grass as fast as it grew. ‘“ When it was 
very tall, father mowed the grass and made hay.” What did he 





the usual shape of a_ watermelon, 
Those that know the shape may tell me 
by the motion of their hands without 
saying a word. Now we would like 
some one to tell us in words, 

“It is the shape of an ellipse.” 

How many think the same as Sadie ? 
So many hands? Well, we will see. 
(Teacher shows a paper ellipse and a 
wooden ellipsoid.) Now, which of these 
two is the more like a watermelon in 
shape? 

“The wooden one looks more like a 
watermelon,” 

What do we call the wooden one? 
“That is an ellipsoid.” 

I am glad Amy hasn't forgotten the name we had yesterday. 
Now all think of some fruit or vegetable the shape of an ellipsoid. 

“ A plum is an ellipsoid.” “ A yellow tomato is an ellipsoid.” 
‘Some egg-plants are ellipsoids.” ‘ White grapes are ellipsoids.” 

Yes, and there are others. But to go back to what Sadie told 
us “that a watermelon was the shape of an ellipse,” we cannot 
say she is entirely wrong. If I asked Nellieto draw a watermelon 
on a piece of paper, to cut it out and bring it to me, what would 
she bring me? “She would bring you an ellipse.” 

Kate, Maud, Helen, and Lillie may each draw a picture of a 

; watermelon on the board, while Richard 
yea and all the boys in this row may quietly 
, get a paper from the desk, and see how 
), nicely they can draw a watermelon with 
SN 9 huge, justone line. Theneatest and best I will 
pec <5 get some little girls to cut out. 

What has Kate drawn on the board ? 
“ Kate has drawn a watermelon.” 

Is it an ellipse, or an ellipsoid? ‘She has drawn an ellipse.” 

What has this little girk cut? “Mary has cut an ellipse.” 

What am I holding in my hand (model) ? “ You are holding an 
ellipsoid.” 

If Tom should walk in this room with a long watermelon, what 
else could you tell me of the shape? “It would be an ellipsoid.”’ 

If a number of the pupils should bring in to-morrow, any of 
the fruits or vegetables that we have mentioned, or anything like 
this (model), what shape would they be? “They would be 
ellipsoids.” 

Who can tell me the difference between the surface of an el- 
lipse and the surface of an ellipsoid? “ The surface of the ellipse 
is flat, and the surface of the ellipsoid is round.” 

Harry may tell me something of the surface of the ellipse on 


fi 





the board. “The surface is flat.” 

What of this surface, Rose (paper ellipse) ? “ That surface is 
flat.” 

Of this, Rob (model)? “The surface of the wooden ellipsoid 
is round.” 


What about the surfaces of the fruits we have mentioned? 
“ Their surfaces are round.” 

We will not ask anyone to bring any fruits, or vegetables for 
ellipsoids, to-morrow, but I would like all those who think they 
could cut a real true ellipse, about the size of a small watermelon, 
to bring it to me to-morrow morning. 

(The papers brought next day, after a short review of the pre- 
vious lesson on form, will serve as excellent material for a num- 
ber lesson in teaching } and $. The cutting and distributing of 
the imaginary watermelon will be more interesting than the 
dry numbers, for the first lesson in fractions.) 





use for mowing the grass, Kate ? “A mowing machine, perhaps ; 


father used one in his meadow.” “So flat that the horses could 
draw the machine anywhere.” ‘No stones.” 

When you look over the pasture and meadow can you see other 
differences ? “ The pasture is rough and hilly.” “ It has briars and 
bushes, but the meadow has none.” What are hills? “ Where 
the land rises up.” “Where the land is higher than the rest.’ 
The sides of the hills we call slopes. ‘ Smith’s hill has a very 
gentle slope.” James says it is not so on all sides. ‘* Where the 
road leads into the quarry.” ‘‘ Where stone is taken out for the 
walls of buildings.” ‘One of Uncle Frank’s sheep fell over those 
rocks last week,” Well, Kate? “It goes straight down.” Let 
us call the place where it goes straight down a sharp slope, or an 
abrupt slope. “Uncle Frank said that the sheep fell over the— 
the—" Did he say it fell over the precipice?“ Yes, Miss Clay; 
that’s what he said. It fell over the precipice, and the hill is very 
steep there.” Carrie? ‘ After Mr. Smith had cut the grass in his 
meadow, some of the hay was put into the barn, and the rest was 
piled up back of it.” ‘The sheep were turned into the meadow 
to eat the new grass.” Why did not your uncle put the sheep 
into the lower lot, James? “He said it was too wet. Sometimes 
when I go down there after the cows 1 send Rover to drive them 
out of the swampy part. Grandpa says that when he came to the 
farm all the land which is now meadow was swampy.” How did 
it change so much? “He dug ditches to run the water off,’ 
Well, Charlie? ‘Father uses ¢z/es when he drains land.” “ But 
he must put them under the ground.” 

Yes, that is so. When there is too much water it must be 
drained off into a brook or other stream if we wish to raise good 
crops on the land. “Some land is too rough and stony to be 
plowed, and is only fit for pasture.” What did Mr, Smith plant 
near the barn? “Corn and potatoes.” ‘In the field are many 
big pumpkins.” “Orange-yellow.” “The corn was cut a week 
ago.” What do we call the piles of cornstalks as they are set up 
in the fields? ‘We call them shocks.” Soon the corn will be 
husked, and the bright ears taken tothe corn-crib. ‘“ Meal is made 
from the corn.” ‘“ Father feeds corn to the pigs.” 

We have named so many kinds of land that we should write out 
a list of them: 
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Kites, Guu 


You may copy these words when you go to your seats. Yes, 
George, ‘‘there is one kind we have not written yet,” woodlands, 
and I will put that atthe last. You may write under it all the 
new kinds you can remember. Do not name any more now. 
(Busy work.) 

Let me see your picture-maps of the pasture, the spring, and the 
brook. Some have put in the fence, the trees, and the hill. Ruth 
has drawn grass and rushes. (Fig. 2.) We shall soon learn to 
make good maps. 
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Ruth Wilson 

Fig. 2. 

‘Made by a child about eight years old. The sketch is not perfect by any 

means, but shows a child’s natural tendency to conventionalize drawing into 
set maps. Notice the manner in which she represents slopes.—A. E. M.) 

Uncle Frank’s poor old sheep fell over the precipice. Our little 

brook runs out of the pasture, too, joins the big creek, and falls 

over aprecipice. “That’s the falls.” (Fig. 3.) “Tom and I were 

down there fishing, last Saturday.” What do we call it? “A 

waterfall.” Some people call large waterfalls cataracts. 





Fig. 3. 


Here is our lists of words for the waters. Mary may name one, 
and then write the word neatly upon the blackboard. 


Shur, Orcete, 

Giiock, QGibotllam, 

Falun, . Gbvile, 
Walifall o Psllssinall 
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Nature in the School-Room. 
By SARAH E. SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


Children should early be trained to observe systematically, not- 
ing cause and effect. In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, January 9, ’92, 
I gave an outline which we used in school for weather observa- 
tions. After a little we have enlarged our daily record by add- 
ing natural history facts, which they find or observe in their daily 
life. Some of these may seem trivial to an adult, but one should 
remember that the horizon of the child is limited, and little things 
seem large and important, if near to the heart of the child. 

To show what I mean | append specimens of records made by 
third-year primary scholars. The idea isto require at least one 
original sentence indicating observation, daily. The specimens 
are fac similes of the September reports. Each child has » book 
of its own, and all keep a record. 

LOWELL, MAss, 
Sept. 12, 1892. 
Monday : 

School begins to-day, and it is pleasant. Wind S.E. The 
temperature is 68° this morning. I shall look again at 2 P. M. 
The corn we planted in the school-yard has ears on it. It is tall. 
The sunflowers are all out, and I sawa yellow and _ black bird 
getting seeds from them. JAMES W—. 

Age 9 years. Third Year, 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Sept. 14, 1892. 
Wednesday : 

The weather is stormy. The temperature was 60° when I 
looked at 8 A.M. The vane points to S. E. now. When I came 
to school, the rain made a little brook in the street. 

I think the storm bell will ring, as it rains hard. 

ANNIE M--. 

Age 8 years. Third Year. 
LOWELL, MAss, 

Sept. 22, 1892. 
Thursday : 

The weather is fair to-day. 

The temperature at 8 A, M. was 58° and at 2 P. M. 68°. The 
vane on the round house pointed to W. this morning. The days 
are as long as the nights now. 

1 saw some frost on the boards. 

1 found some white cocoons and brought them to school and 
put them in a box til! spring. WALTER S--. 

Age 9 years. Third year. 


LOWELL, Mass, 
Sept. 23, 1892. 
Friday : ; 

The weather is pleasant. It is warmer than yesterday. I 
looked at the thermometer and it was 64° at 8 A. M., at 2 P. M 
77, 

The wind is S. W. 

We saw a purple butterfly in school to-day, and the case it was 
in, 

I found one just like it the other day. I saw some hawks. 

RICHARD B—. 


Age 8 years. Third year, 





These specimens will indicate the line of thought I have in- 
tended to convey. They are not given as models, only as sugges- 
tions, 

Almanacs indicating changes and movements of sun and moon 
can be obtained of any druggist, free. and can be utilized in 
this work, Cut out each month as it comes, and paste in record 
books. 


r 
Opening Days. 
A TALK AMONG TEACHERS. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Dorchester, Mass. 


It was the close of the first week of school, and a little group 
of teachers stood discussing, as teachers will, the “ hard places ” 
along the road of teaching. 

“| can’thelp it; 1 just Aa¢e myself and everybody else to be 
shut up on these lovely September days ina close school-room 
trying to keep fifty little urchins still,” said a quick, petulant 
voice. 

“O, Jessie’s begun her hating fever, 
antly. 

“Well, I can’t help it. If you had my quick, impatient temper, 
and my temperament you'd realize how | feel the confinement 
of the school-room after the long, idle, dreamy days of sum- 
mer. 


laughed some one pleas- 
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“Look at Gertrude; what zs she writing?” Gertrude turned 
from the blackboard with a mischievous smile and read, 

“I dreamed one night that life was deauty ; 

1 woke one morn and found t’was duty.” 

“ A sermon, a sermon,” cried an eager voice. ‘ Let’s have a 
*Round-Robin’ sermon. Sue, you begin.” 

Sue hesitated fora moment; and, as the quick color flushed 
into her cheeks, said, “It has sometimes seemed to me after I 
have gotton over some of the tired feeling of the year that there 
was a good deal of beauty in even so prosaic a matter as the 
duty of one’s life as a school teacher. Perhaps I ought not to 
use the term ‘prosaic’ for I find a good deal of poetry when my 
soul is attuned to my work.” 

“ That’s just the point that troubles me, “ said the teacher who 
had complained of the restraint of the school-room. ‘ How is 
one going to keep one’s soul in harmony with one’s work when 
discord holds sway in one’s midst in the school-room, The 
children feel it, too, poor little atoms! Did you ever try sitting 
ona hard, wooden seat, for two or three hours on a lovely, 
glorious, enticing, September day, and turning your eyes long- 
ingly to the open windows yearn to be out in that pure, fresh, 
exhilarating air? How would it seem to you to be recalled to the 
mat ter-in-hand by the words, ‘Eyes on the blackboard; you 
mustn’t look out of the windows,’ and to have your thoughts 
brought back from the delightful out-of-door life to such inter- 
esting (?) facts as, ‘I see a cat, The rat ran?’ Or, to be 
forced to gaze at ‘one ball and one ball’ when you know per- 
fectly it ‘makes two balls ?’ 

“Or, if by chance, you slip down in your seat to be brought up 
to a stiff-backed position by the words, ‘ Sit up straight’? I tell 
you I don’t wonder the new comers play truant, or run away at 
recess. I would, if I dared.” 

“‘O, Jessie, you arenot half as fierce as you seem! Don’t I 
know under all that fault-finding manner of yours you hide a 
real heart-ache and a disappointment at your failure to reach the 
standard you carried with you from your normal school ? Come, 
let’s go back over the week and see where the trouble lies. You 
know one can always undoa knot or a tangle in a thread by 
patience and perseverance, and I propose to unravel this knotty 
point 4 

“ Better call it ‘naughty,’ and done withit,” interrupted a whim- 
sical voice, ‘‘ We might say we were all sorry and were willing to 
be forgiven and would try to do better.” 

“Well, knotty or naughty, as you please ; seriously, I feel that 
our work ought to hold more of ‘ deauty’ than it does. Itisa 
‘noble calling,’ not much g/ory in it, if one looks at the present, 
but the Jresent ‘stretching on’ will make the future. Suppose 
we discuss a little the work expected of us, and see how we can 
make big Jessie, and all the little Jennies and Jimmies stop hating 
school on these lovely days. We can’t change the opening of 
school, and we can’t go to the fields and the woods. What can 
we do?” 

“« If the mountain won’t go to Mahomet, then Mahomet must 
go to the mountain,’ won't apply, surely, here,” said a droll voice. 

“ True,” said a quiet speaker, “‘ but have you ever thought how 
like Gulliver, we are, caught napping till we are bound hand and 
foot by innumerable bonds of ‘red tape’? We consult the course 
of study; con its pages; peer anxiously into the visionary re- 
sults of examinations, and prospects of promotion months ahead 
in the future, and are oblivious to the material at hand for study 
scattered by nature’s loving hand at this gift season of the har- 
vest.” 

“Yes, but what is one to do? The work is laid out by some 
one in authority ; so many words to be taught the first month, so 
many the second, etc. ; just as if each child’s brain were a measure 
to hold so much of any one subject,” said an indignant voice. 

“True,” the same quiet voice went on, “but I judge these 
same authorities are, in the main, reasonable beings, and, if some 
short-sighted individual has given you a list of words to teach, I 
see no reason why you should teach swow, zce, sled, and such 
words, as coast and s/zde, till the appropriate time comes.” 

“ You mean, ‘seize the opportunity,’ don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s just the idea; only, I had not thought of so apt 
a way of putting it into words. It seems to me that if we ‘ sezze 
our opportunities’ we shall have less constraint in the school- 
room; there will be an increased interest on the part of the chil- 
dren ; they will be ready and willing to come to school because it 
is the pleasantest place they can spend their time in.”’ 

“I'd like to ‘ se¢ze some opportunities,’ just now, and learn how 
all this is to be accomplished,” said a skeptical voice. 

“Shall I speak from my experience ? ” continued the quiet voice. 
“I made the mistake in my early days of teaching, just as every 
teacher will, at first, of seeing in my children only so many hands 
and feet to be controlled, so many little brains to receive their 
daily portion of the work laid out for the grade; and, in my en- 
thusiasm over results for the term limits of study, 1 was oblivious 
of the fact that to do effectual work one must educate the sou/ 
of the child, awaken his poetic nature, appeal to his love of the 
animate, and bring before him all the gifts of spring or summer, 
autumn or winter, that nature bestows so lavishly. What need 
to seek for a ‘vocabulary’ for your reading lessons when a vari- 
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ety of words, suggested by the objects themselves (and many of 
which can be brought into the class-room), can be utilized for lan- 
guage and reading. 

“The nuts, leaves, grains, fruits,etc., are ready at hand, and how 
much more interesting for a child to read from his object, and, 
later, from the written expression, 


Here is a nut, 

It grew on atree, 

It is a brown nut, 

It is a ripe nut, 

Ican crack a nut, etc., 
than to be confined to many of the uninteresting sentences 
with which he frequently struggles, and over which he grows 
weary in body and mind. One need not confine one’s instruction 
within any set limits ; for nature is expansive, and the topics she 
suggests are manifold. Not only must one ‘ sezze the opportunz- 
dzes,’ but one must keep one’s teaching in Aarmony and sympathy 
with Zhe seasons, and the secrets of nature unfolded in the school- 
room by the skilful teacher will be of intense interest to the little 
ones whose eyes need to be opened to see correctly, and whose 
minds and souls must be awakened to a knowledge and concep- 
tion of the beauty and the utility of the world about them ” 

There was a moment’s silence, as the speaker’s voice ceased, 
and, though every face looked serious, the shadows of the week 
seemed to have fled, and ‘the sunshine of interest”’ flooded the 
hearts of the little group, and shone forth in the eyes. 

“Sponge it all out,” said an irrepressible voice, yet with a 
tell-tale tremble in it ; and, as the full comprehension of the seem- 
ingly ridiculous words dawned upon the minds of the hearers, a 
look of quiet resolve came upon their earnest faces while they 
answered, heartily, with one voice, ‘‘ We will, and will start afresh 
on Monday morning.” 

¥ 


Fairy Children Three. 


SPHERE, CYLINDER, AND CUBE. 
By CLARA THOMPSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


Once there was a dear fairy mother who had three of the fun- 
niest little fairy children you ever saw. You never would have 
guessed that they were any more than blocks of wood, and nobody 
but their mamma knew just who they were. The little fairies 
did not look a bit alike only.they all wore clothes of the same 
color. Johnny cube, the biggest, was fat and clumsy and could 





not run a step, but always had to be pulled or pushed by some 
one else, but mamma said that he was a real comfort, and she 
kissed his six flat faces, six times a day. The reason she kissed 
him so many times was, that she never could hug him, his eight 
corners and twelve edges were so very sharp. 

Willie Sphere was a funny little rogue, with just one round 
face. He never could keep still one minute unless he was asleep 
or snuggled in his fairy mamma’s arms, and mamma could cud- 
dle him as closely as she pleased, for he had not one sharp edge 
or corner to hurt. 

Little Sister Cylinder was very nice too. She had two flat faces 
on either of which she could stand and play with Johnny Cube, or 
she could turn over on her one round face and run a race with 
Willie Sphere. 

Now these little fairies would have been the happiest people 
anywhere, if they had not sometimes forgotten to be good and 
kind. In pleasant weather Mrs, Fairy often walked with her chil- 
dren in the woods. One warm afternoon in the fall, after the nuts 
had begun to ripen, all the fairy family were sitting under a big 
chestnut tree when into the woods came a white horse led by an 
old man. Both looked warm and tired. As they walked along the 
man patted and talked to his horse, and this is what the fairies 
heard. “ Dear old fellow, we must find a spring of water, but my 
poor old legs are too weary to tramp long in search of it.” 

Quickly Willie Sphere rolled himself down the bank and into 
the brook, making such a splash that the old man heard it end 
soon found his way to the bubbling water. Making a cup of 
his hands, he reached his head down to drink as much as he 
wanted ; then he thought how he could carry ‘some to his horse. 
“ For,” said the old man, “old Dobbin’s knees are too stiff to let 
him walk down this steep bank, my hands will not hold enough 
for him to drink, and if I fill my hat it will be empty before I get 
half way to him.” 
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Then Cylinder who sat on te bank above changed herself into 
a pail which the old man soon filled with water and carried to 
Dobbin, who had been nibbling the sweet grass. ‘Ah! sighed 
the old man, you are more fortunate than I. We have both had 
water and may rest under the trees, but you have eaten a hearty 
meal, and | am still hungry.” 

Then Johnny Cube, who lay near, changed himself into a 
wooden box and begged the chestnuts above to drop down and 
fill him. ‘“ For,” said he, “the oid man is too short to reach your 
branches and not nimble enough to climb.” 

Then the chestnut tree shook her largest branch and sent her 
chestnuts rattling down into the box. They made such a clatter 
that they woke the old man who had fallen asleep. When he saw 
the box he was very much surprised. After eating as many nuts 
as he liked, the old man filled a bag with nuts and placing it on 
the horse’s back, both left the woods. 

Then mamma fairy called her little ones to her. Cylinder and 
Johnny Cube obeyed at once. Willi¢ Sphere rolled and tumbled, 
but could not get out of the brook, until a beautifully speckled 
trout tossed him out upon the grass, and a kind old bull-frog gave 
him a push up the bank, and he rolled panting into his mother’s 
arms. 

All that afternoon the fairies had such a good time. Mamma 
fairy knew they were happy because they had tried to make some 
one else happy. Willie Sphere could not always lead an old man 
to the brook, but there was always some one who needed help 
and these little fairies were always the first to find it out. 


r 
Greek Myths for Children. II. 


By EMMA M. FIRTH, Chicago, Ill. 
APOLLO AND THE PYTHON, 

This myth may be told by the teacher or read by the pupil. It 
can be used as a language lesson, the pupil being encouraged to 
reproduce it orally, or on paper. 

It can be given in connection with observation lessons on the 


7. weather,—rain, 
* “> dew, frosts, 
‘ . 

. “sy fogs, ete. 
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art. 

By presenting 
these myths, 
44 the product of 
“a primitive peo- 
ple, and there- 
fore simple and 
beautiful, we 
give them the best material 
for the growth of a health- 
ful and vivid imagination. 

Motives —To cultivate 
the imagination; to make 
children familiar with char- 
acters often referred to in 
literature and expressed in 
act. To encourage self- 
forgetfulness and heroism, 
by arousing admiration for 
these qualities. 


— 






Apollo the beautiful was 
the god who carried a silver 
bow, and a quiver full of golden arrows. He wasas brave as he was 
beautiful, and as kind as he was brave. One day he saw that the 
People down upon the green earth were very unhappy about 
something. This made him sad, for he liked to see them always 
cheerful and happy. He came down into a green valley where 
a river ran laughing toward the sea. He stopped near a house 
tn the doorway of which sat a little blue-eyed boy who was sob- 
bing as if his little heart would break. 

When Apollo asked him the cause of his grief, he pointed to 
a far-away blue mountain, and said, between his sobs, that a 
great dragon lived in the mountain caves; that at night, when 
people were asleep, he came silently down—breathed upon them 
with his poisonous breath, and in the morning they did not 
awaken. He told Apollo that his dear mamma was yet asleep, 


APOLLO BELVEDERE, 





in literature and 
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that he had been calling to her, but that she did not answer 
Apollo shot a golden arrow into the room: then, brushing his 
hand over the boy’s golden curls he said, “ Laugh and be happy, 
little one ; the dragon shall never come again!” 

Then the little boy heard his mother’s voice calling to him very 
softly. He clapped his hands in glee and ran into the house. 

Apollo climbed the steep craggy sides of the mountain, and 
looked carefully into all of the many caves which he found. At 
last he found one which was larger than the others. He shot a 
golden arrow into the darkness, and there, fast asleep, was a hide- 
ous serpent coiled in an ugly heap. The cave was filled with a 
thick fog which had an unpleasant cdor. Apollo stood at the 
door of the cave and carefully aimed an arrow at the huge flat 
head. Whiz—z—! It pinned the head to the earth and though 
the Python lashed its tail about and sent into the air so much of 
its poisonous breath that even the brave sun-god had to hurry 
away from the cave, it was but a short time before the arrow 
had done its work, and the Python was slain. 
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THE PARTHENON, 


How happy the people were! They sang songs in Apollo's 
praise, and over the cave, where he killed the Python, they made a 
beautiful temple. They had many games in his honor. These 
were called the Pythian games. Do you see why they called them 
by that name? 

There were chariot races, foot races, quoit-throwing, wrestling, 
and the performing of many feats of strength by the tall handsome 
young men. The winner of a game was called the victor. He 
was crowned by a wreath of beech leaves* and was more proud 
of his crown of leaves than a king is of his golden crown. 

Long ago a great sculptor made a statue of Apollo to put in 
the beautiful temple. No one had ever made so beautiful a statue, 
and no one has since then made one as excellent. It is called the 
Apollo Belvedere. It was found long years after it had been 
made, not far from the great city of Rome. It was put into the 
Belvedere of the Vatican. That is why it is called the Apollo 
Belvedere. The Vatican isa beautiful building in Rome. The 
Apollo Belvedere shows us how the sun-god looked just after 
be had killed the Python. He has just shot the golden arrow, 
and seems proud and happy at the thought of, having done a 
great deed for the people of the earth. 

Do you know who Apollo really is? We see the beautiful 
sun-god every day ; but we do not think of him as the Greeks did. 
He still drives across the sky in his golden chariot, making the 
fields warm and fruitful with his arrows, the sun’s bright rays, 
and filling the earth with warmth and cheer. Did you ever see 
the fog curling up from alow marshy ground like a great serpent ? 
The marsh sends up poisonous vapors, but the sun’s rays send 
them away. The poisonous marsh gas is the Python which is 
destroyed by the sunlight. 

In connection with this story the children will be interested 
with a picture of a Greek temple. They may compare that style 
of architecture with some of the modern types, and even very little 
children can be made to see beauty in the Greek temple. Its 
simplicity will appeal to them. 

The story of the Colossus of Rhodes might also be givenin con- 
nection with the Apollo myths, since it was dedicated to the sun- 
god, and as one of the seven wonders of the world will be a 
helpful addition to their knowledge of facts which, having thus a 
definite connection with history and literature, will be accordingly 
useful. 


*The laurel was afterward sacred to Apollo, 


, 
Little Helps. 


A little spring had lost its way along the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary man might 
turn ; 

He walled it in and hung with care a ladle at the brink ; 

He — not of the deed he did, but judged that toil might 
drink. 

He —_ again, and lo! the well, by summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life be- 
side. — Selected. 
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The Teaching of Drawing. II. 


By HEMAN P. SMiTH, N. Y. Normal Art School. 


Drawing has its greatest use in that it necessitates a study of 
form; it requires close observation, and observation is 
the study of life. 

In THE JOURNAL of Sept. 3 we presented a few 
general principles, and indicated the first steps in the 
teaching of form. Type solids should be studied first, 
because they are of more perfect form, and serve as 
types by which all objects, whether natural or artificial 
(made objects) may be collected, compared, and class- 
ified. 

Mcdels.—To teach form properly in the first three 
years of school-life, each pupil should be supplied 
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with the following models: 

First year.—Sphere, cylinder, cube, half-sphere, half- 
cylinder, half-cube. 

Second year.—Half-sphere, half-cylinder, half-cube, 
circular plinth, triangular prism, square prism, and 
square plinth. 

Third year.—Flat spheroid, long spheroid, ovoid, 
cone, pyramid. 








Details of form.—In teaching the details of form 
the use of tablets will be a valuable aid to the pupil; 
let each pupil have a supply of tablets cut from press 
board, four or six of each kind, the same size and shape 
of each face of the different models, (the outside part 
of a model we call surface, that part of a surface which 
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tions in the accompanying plate will suggest how these appli- 
cations may be of a very elementary character, and yet awaken 
much interest and lead the pupils to observe and apply their 
work of the school-room. 
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is limited by edges we call a face). 








After studying a model, the number of faces, the 
shape of its faces, the position of its faces, the relation 
of its faces, let the pupils select from their tablets those 
of same shape as the faces of the model and find as 








many of them as there are faces in the model: 2. ¢., if 





the model is a cube select (1) a square tablet (like 
one face), (2) find as many tablets of same shape as 
there are faces on the cube: (a) rest the cube on one 
of these tablets, (4) cover each face with a tablet, (c) 
lay the tablets down from the right, left, front, and 
back faces; then remove the tablet from the upper 
face, placing it to the right or left of those already 
placed ; remove the cube and let the pupils count the 
number of faces on the cube, then count the number 
of tablets. By this exercise their judgment will be 
trained, they observe the number of faces a cube has, 
and they observe the shape of each face. The use of 
tablets will add interest, and will aid the pupils in their 

















study of the different shapes of faces. Another de- 








vice or means of study may be to have the pupils cut 
paper to represent faces. Supply each pupil with thin 
paper such as is used for paper folding. There are 
three ways of securing this, each adapted to a certain 
stage of the work: 

(1) Press the paper upon the face of the model to be 























cut, so as to obtain creases to guide in cutting. 

(2) Trace around the face with lead pencil, then cut on the line. 

(3) Cut free hand, judging the size and shape by careful obser- 
vation. 

A third device or means of studying details of form may be to 
have the pupils trace around the edges of a tablet with lead pen- 
cil the different faces of a solid. 

We have suggested three different means of expression for the 
pupils to use in the study of form: 

1. Expression by use of tablets. 

2. Expression by cutting in paper. 

3. Expression by tracing about the edges of the tablet. 

This should precede drawing; first the pupils should study 
form and make use of these different means of expression that 
they may have a clear conception of form before they attempt to 
express with pencil by drawing. 

In the first year of school life modeling, tablet-laying, paper 
cutting, and tracing should be the means of study for at least 
twenty weeks before teaching the use of the pencil. 

Directtons.—W ork out your lessons before attempting to teach 
a class. 

Have the lessons short and often, 7. ¢., in first year, daz/y of fif- 
teen minutes, if possible. 

Vary the exercise ; one day study the model by handling and 
describing ; another day make the model in clay ; at another les- 
son study its parts, and express with tablets ; at another lesson 
study its parts and express by cutting in paper. You are teach- 
ing the as the basis of all art instruction and these different 
means of expression will lead the pupils to observe with care, 
and prepare them for the more difficult means of expression, 
which is drawing. 

Have the pupils make familiar objects by folding and cutting 
in paper. Frequent application should be made of their work; 
this will lead them to look for and find objects which are ob- 
long or square, circular, triangular in shape, etc. The illustra- 


Phonic Busy Work. 


Mark off a sheet of bristol-board or card-board into squares 
measuring three-fourths of an inch, and print a letter on each 


square before cutting out. Mark the vowels with one dot, and 
the consonants with two. Have the entire alphabet repeated at 
least three times and, there should be additional sets of the vow- 
els, a, e, 2,0, and #, Distribute these to the children and ask 
them to spell a list of words (which the teacher has placed on the 
board), using dots only, in this way: 
Slate © © ¢ @ 
ee a 


¥ 


Pestalozzi had a class of twenty-five pupils in Burgdorf, from 
five to eight years of age. He caused the pupils to draw lines, 
curves, angles, and squares on their slates; he gave them draw- 
ings to copy. One was a picture of a window. “Could we not 
as well learn from the window itself?” said the boy. ‘* The 
child is right,” said Pestalozzi; and now he put away his draw- 
ings and used objects. 

Pestalozzi, it is apparent, was a very practical man in the 
school-room. He employed movable letters to teach reading, 
slates to teach reading, writing, and drawing; and tablets, on 
which units were represented by dots, to teach number. All 
these were his own invention. Ramsauer, one of his pupils, says : 
“ All his teaching started from language, number, and form; he 
had no plan of studies nor limit of time. We had neither books 
nor copy-books ; we learned nothing by heart.” 





“‘ School teachers hasn’t any feelin’s at all.” 

“‘ What is the matter now? ” 

“‘ My teacher borrowed my new knife to sharpen her pencil, so 
she could give me a demerit mark. —Ex. 
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A Little More Singing. Stories for Reproduction. 


{ 


Quick time. 
54 — 


Every fall the Bennett children sweep up the 

=| leaves on the lawn. Every morning before 

: ——{ school they gather them, and after they come 

, a lit-tlemore sing-ing now, A lit- tle more sing-ing now, home they sweep them up again, Some Satur- 

lit-tle more sing-ing now, A lit-tlemore sing-ing now, day afternoon when the leaves are all done fall- 

. & lit-tlemore sing-ing now, A _ lit-tle more sing-ing now, ing their father lets them make a bonfire. It 

is a jolly sight to seethe big red blaze and the 
children dancing around it. 








Grandma loves sweet clover, and every day 
this summer Benny and Clara have picked a big 
bunch forher. ‘“ What will grandma do with- 
out her sweet clover this summer?” said Ben, 
“ We will pick a great lot, and stuff a pillow 
with it,” said Clara, “then she can have it ever 
so long.” 


Yes, sing a-loud, my boys, and have lit-tle more sing-ing now, 


Yes, sing a-loud, my boys, and have lit-tle more sing-ing now, 
Good - by, my boys, good-by, we’ve had lit-tle more sing-ing now, 





_— = Mrs. Brown was taking up her house plants 
~ and putting them in pots for the winter. An- 
na helped and her mamma gave her a very 
pretty rosebush for her own. There was one 














a ee es SS ee a red rose on it, and three buds. Anna carried 
<3 3 == =e -—? is = the plant to school, and put it in the window- 
+ - = , , o seat. 





U ~ “ oe see °° Fs. 
A lit-tle more singing now, my boys, A _lit-tle more singing now. 

A lit-tle more singing now, my boys, A _lit-tle more singing now. 
Good - by, my boys, good-by, we’ve had A _ lit-tle more singing now. 





Tommy and Teddy are twin brothers, Their 
papa has a funny name for them. He calls them 
the two T’s. If he comes in and does not see 
the boys, he asks, “‘ Where are the T's. 
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i as Little Amy went to walk with her big sister 
(49) Ida and gather flowers. Amy thought that 
October was too late to find any flowers. But 
they filled their basket with the dear yellow 

. ° goldenrod and pretty purple asters and red autumn leaves. “I 
Primary Reading. think I like the golden-rod best of all the flowers,” said Amy be- 


cause it stays with us so late. 








Te 








By ALICE KRACKOWIZER, Englewood, IIl. 


Apropos of observation work as a means of teaching reading, | The teacher's name was Miss White. She was very sick one 
should be glad to add one suggestion regarding the practicability afternoon. The children in her room were so sorry for her. They 
of bringing literature into close relation with the above. walked very softly. Gracie brought her a glass of water; Rob 


We had studied a number of fruits, had carried on for along Pulled down the shade so the light would not hurt her head. 
time observations on the changes of the sun’s position, and on Lillie ran home and asked her mamma for some headache medi- 
other apparent changes of season, and then took up the story of ine to take to the teacher. 
Proserpina, together with observation work on the pomegranate. 

The following is a sample of the reading lessons which we ob- May and Jennie each had a new slate pencil. They were in 
tained, and which we had printed on separate slips for the use of Jennie’s school bag. The little girls went to school hippity-hop. 
the children : Jennie stumbled, the bag fell, and broke both pencils. “ My nice 

The Pomegranate. pencil is broken,” said Jennie, crying. “ I have two pencils instead 

Do you see our pomegranates ? of one,” said May, laughing. 

Do they not look like apples ? 

They grow on trees. 

Apples and peaches grow on trees. 

Cranberries do not grow on trees. 

The rind of our pomegranate is red, yellow, and brown. 

The orange rind has little sacs in it. 

The pomegranate rind has no little sacs. 

We saw no juice in it. 

See how round the pomegranate is. 

How many seeds the pomegranate has ! 








The leaves had worn their plain green dresses all summer, but 
when September came they began to put on their gay fall clothing. 
When October came the trees were all gay with yellow, crimson, 
and red. The leaves felt very proud of their fine dresses, and they 
talked to themselves, saying, “How fine I am! How much prettier 
than I was dressed last summer!” 

The old tree overheard them, and he sighed so hard that some 
of the gay leaves fell to the ground. “Do not be too proud of 











' . : your fine dresses, my children,” he said. ‘“ These bright colors 

There is some skin around the seeds. are the sign that you will not cling to the old tree much longer. 

There is some juice inside of the skin. One by one you will fall on the ground, and I shall be left bare 

There is some good, sweet juice in it. and lonely.” And the old tree sighed again. 

Are pomegranates good to eat ? 
I think they are good. 

7 Do you like them ? Minnie had a new pocket-book. It was a pretty red one, and 
The seeds are pointed at one end like apple seeds. Minnie was very proud of it. She kept opening and shutting it 
Are grape seeds pointed at one end? nearly all the time, and before she had had it a whole day she 
Yes, they are. broke the clasp. Uncle Frank was sorry for her, and he mended 

PROSERPINA. it for her. 

. . ‘ 7 , , 

i ——— cond —— girl. When Willie was walking through the woods one day he sawa 

: Her aeatele caine Gomes Cannan little baby rabbit. It was brown and white and very pretty. 

t —eendlcene serene genres » sano ’ Willie took it in his hands and patted it. The poor little thing 

2 Did oe take a cel Gumeer? was very much frightened at first, but when it saw that Willie did 

. Where 4i4 Plate tebe her? not mean to hurt it, it lay quietly in hishands. Then Willie put it 
) oats toamntl on the ground, and it hopped away. 

. She did not find Proserpina. 

: She went to the nymphs. Out in the orchard papa was picking the bright red and yellow 

1 She went to Apollo. apples and packing them away in barrels. Willie was standing 

Did Apollo send Hermes down to Pluto? by, and he thought he heard the apples saying that they did not 

. What did Hermes have on his feet ? m want to be put in the dark barrel. They wanted to hang on the 

. Proserpina said, “ I ate six pomegranate seeds. - tree in the sunshine. ‘I-am sorry for the apples,” said Willie, 
Ceres said, “ You must stay with Pluto for six months, “ but they were made to be eaten.” And he took a bite from a big 


Did the trees and flowers grow when Proserpina came back? _ one he had in his pocket. 


‘ 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. 
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Suggestions for a General 
Columbus Exercise. 


FOR THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 20. 





(For pupils of the grammar grade on the day preceding the regular Columbus 
day anniversary, Oct. 21. 

Gees the blackboards may be sketched the Spanish and American oom 
crossed ; the coast of Spain shuwing Palos and Huelva; the route taken by 
lumbus coming to America ; the ships of Columbus ; the lost anchor; the map 
Columbus used ; the convent of Santa de la Rabida ; the old church'at Palos : 
the portrait of Columbus ; the Columbus badge ; the Italian monument in N. Y. 
city, or anything that will heighten the interest in the subject.) 

There is a great deal of interesting and instructive matter now 
in print concerning the approaching Columbus anniversary, and 
it might be well for the schools to gather up many of the items 
for a general, informal exercise, in which all may unite in volun- 
tary offerings of information, on the day before the formal set 
exercises, Such a general occasion of “talking over” the present 
and prospective events connected with Columbus in the great ex- 

position would be pop- 

ular with the children, 

and the teacher can 
exRisrorut throw the entire suc- 
COLVIABYS cess of the occasion on 
their ingenuity and abil- 
ity to search for bright 
things. 

Notice might be giv- 
en a week beforehand 
that such an exercise 
would take place, and 
the rest may be left to 
the resources of the 
children. If they 
choose to introduce 
some well-known patri- 
otic songs, or a bit of 
healthful fun,they could 
be trusted not to overstep their privileges, under a sym- 
pathetic, tactful teacher who knows how to manage 





children without any suspicion on their part that they ave op 


managed. 


freedom, enthusiasm, and alertness, yet any suggestions 
like the following would be in order from the teacher : 

Every pupil who gives any piece of information must 
be prepared for a fusilade of questions from any in the 
school, lasting but a minute or two on matters directly 
connected with the subject in hand. This wll set the 
children to tracing out all the branches of information 
that may grow out of the facts they present in order to ey 
ready for the attacks of the inquisitive audience. 

To prevent any mixing of miscellaneous matter, it would 
be well to classify it under three general heads, being care- 
ful to finish one before undertaking the next: 

I, Preparations in this and in other countries for the 
Columbus Anniversary. 72s zncludes only such pre- 
paration as ts connected with Columbus alone—not the 
exposition as a whoie. 

II. Columbus at the World’s Fair. 

III. Different views of the character of Columbus. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL donates the following items of 
information for the benefit of teachers and pupils with its 
best wishes for the success of the occasion. 


¥ 


Preparations for the Anniversary. 1. 


Celebration in Spain and Italy. 


Most of the cities of Spain will celebrate the Columbus anni- 
versary by local festivities, but the grandest display next to that 
of Madrid, will be at Huelva. This is a comfortable Spanish and 
English town of about 20,000 people. It hasa wonderful hotel 
called the Columbus hotel, in four great separate parts with a 
tropical garden in the middle; the bust of Columbus is over the 
door. It was here that Columbus left his little son Diego, when_he 
went on his first voyage. 

The convent of La Rabida has been put back into the primitive 
condition in which it was at the time it was occupied by Columbus. 
Columbus stopped at the convent because it was the tavern, the 
asylum, the place of supplies and of kindness. The prior was 
Juan Perez, of Marchena, a name illustrious next to Colum- 
bus’. He was the priest who entertained the stranger and dis- 
coverer. He stands above the Spanish priests of every kind be- 
cause he belonged to the republic of inquiry and intellect. That 
country monk set him on hiscareer, for among the several con- 
fessors of Queen Isabella it appears that he had been one. Juan 
Perez went all the way to Granada to have the navigator recalled. 
He was the good Samaritan of the New World. 


While the whole occasion should be characterized by “pes 
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The celebration began in Madrid, Aug. 2, and will continue till 
Oct. 14. The alcade of Palos to-day is a lineal descendant of the 
alcade in 1492 who saw Columbus weigh anchor at that time. 
Why Palos was selected for Columbus’ departure is a question. 
Spain had few seaports in that 
day, as the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada took up nearly all 
the seacoast from Gibraltar 
inward to Valencia and Ara- 
gon. Cadiz, San Lucar, and 
Palos were the three Atlantic 
ports of Spain, all outside of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
little port of Palos was the 
most secret of all, the nearest 
to Seville,concealed from Span- 
ish gossip and Portuguese spy- 
ing, and by running four miles 
from the village Columbus 
would be at sea. He slipped 
out an hour before daylight on 
Aug. 3, 1492. 

A formal announcement of ; 
the beginning of the festivities SPAIN. 
was made by heralds going out 
on the streets with trumpets and cymbals. There is a legend that 
says that it was inthis way that the announcement was made 
Aug. 2, 1492, that Columbus would set sail for the Indies. 

A great excursion was planned to go to the convent of Santa 
de la Rabida, led by three boats named Pzu/a, Nina, and Santa 
Maria, There was a grand illumination and banquet at the con- 
vent. Services were held in the church where Columbus knelt in 
prayer the night before he started. 

The city of Genoa enters with great enthusiasm into the festi- 
val. Last May under the auspices of Ligunan Gymnastic Society 
Cristoforo Columbo, a bronze wreath was place at the base of the 
Columbus monument which was erected in Genoa, in 1862. 
At the feet of Columbus the figure of America is kneeling. 
The wreath weighed 500 pounds, and was carried by a C 
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ie ea OF COLUMBUS, 


From Fiske’s “ Discovery of America,” by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


representing Genoa seated on a triumphal car. There were 7,000 
members of the society present, and 50 bands of music. Genoa 
is rich in the relics of Columbus, and the city made a great gala 
occasion of the day. 

At Madrid, an immense building designed for the national 
library will not be used as such until after the Columbus celebra- 
tion. It will first be utilized for the art, literature, and science 
exhibitions to be held to commemorate the discovery of the New 
World. 

An entire floor of this large building will be reserved exclusively 
for American exhibits. A special commission has been appointed 
by the United States to proceed to Madrid. 

Besides the most interesting contributions and co-operation of 
the South American republics, Mexico will send the treasures of 
her museums of antiquities, of art, and of science. She has voted 
$100,000 to cover expenses, Every nation of Europe, including 
Turkey, promises co-operation. The Pope is to send everything 
in the Vatican relating to the discovery of the New World, includ- 
ing the celebrated bull of Alexander VI., the Spanish pope who 
drew the lines of division of the possessions beyond the seas of 
Spain and Portugal. Austria and France will send their most 
interesting relics of art and science. 

The authorities of the Canary islands, reminding the Centenary 
committee that Columbus touched at those islands on his way 
to discover the New World, request that the three caravels, Pzn/a, 
Nina,and Santa Maria,should also touch at those islands on their 
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way out to America next year. The committee has 
promised that this shall be done. 

Every few days come glowing reports of the festivities 
over the ocean. The royal family enter into the spirit 
of the occasion and attend in person upon great occa- 
sions. 

King Humbert, the Prince of Naples, the Duke of 
Genoa, and others of the royal family are taking part 
in the festivities. They recently visited the American 
ship Newark, at Genoa where they were received with 
full honors. When the captain presented the ship's 
officers to them both the King and Queen cordially 
shook hands with each. A drill and march past was 
then witnessed by the royal guests, King Humbert 
congratulating his entertainers on the fine appearance 
of both ship and crew. 


Columbus Monument. 


This is a gift made to N. Y. city, by the Italians of 
that city. They have been very enthusiastic about it, 
and sculptors and artists in Italy have been greatly in- 
terested in it, and the Italian government raised the 
money for it in a short space of time. The idea origi- 
nated with Carlo Barsot- 
ti, the proprietor of the 
Italian newspaper// Pro- 
gressoltalo- Americano, 
The artist is Gaetano 
Russo, a celebrated Ital- 
ian, who will superintend 
the erection and unveil- 
ing of the statue. 

The monument is sev- 
enty-six feet high. There ; 
is a column of red granite & 
twenty-seven and a half with 
feet high, on the top of 
which will be the statue = 
of Columbus fourteen 
feet in height. 

There has been a great 
deal of pains taken by ~~ 
this artist toget acorrect ~~~ 
likeness of Columbus WR 
from the earliest paint- «xy 
ings and engravings of =: 
the great sailor. It re- =~ 
presents Columbus 
standing in an easy atti- 
tude with his left foot 
slightly forward. His 
left hand rests on his hip, and in his right hand he grasps firmly 
the helm of the ship. He is dressed in simple garments, falliyg 
to the knees without any ornament or folds, and a long coat with 
fur on the front. His face looks strong and undaunted as though 
his courage was not shaken in the least. 

From the pillar of the monument there project 6 prows of 
bronze and bronze anchors like those carried by the fleet of dis- 
covery. 


From Harper's Weekly 





From Harper’s Weekly, 
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Columbus Monument, presented by Italians to New York City. 
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There is a central inscription “A Christoforo Col- 
ombo ” in a beautiful combination of color. 

The following inscription will be placed at the base 
of the monument : 


To 
Christopher Columbus — 
the Italians resident in America. 


Scoffed at before, 
during the voyage menaced, 
after it chained, 
as generous as oppressed, 
to the world he gave a world. 


Joy and glory 
nevcr uttered a more thrilling call 
than that which resounded 
from the conquered ocean 
in sight of the first American island, 
“Land! Land!" 


On the XII. ot October, MDCCCXCII 
the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America 
in imperishable remembrance. 


Columbus Arch. 


The Columbus arch in New York city is a temporary 
arch erected at the entrance to Central Park. The best 
design for this was made by a young man only 21 years 
old, named H. B. Hertz, 
in the department of 
architecture in Colum- 
bia college. It is inten- 
ded to put this monu- 
into marble at an expense 
of $350,000. In front of 
the piers will be four pol- 
ished columns on_ ped- 
estals. Thesurface be- 
tween the columns will 
be richly decorated with 
gold and mosaics, repre- 
senting Columbus at the 
court of Spain. Upon 
the branches of the arch 
will be immense figures 
of victory. 

At the base of each 
pier will be a huge foun- 
tain of marble in which 
the water will flow by 
day and varied color elec- 
tric lights will sparkle at 
night. The figures of the 
fountain will represent 
Immortality, Discovery, 
etc. 


Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers 


On the central panel is the inscription : 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
In Memorial Glorious to 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
Discoverer of America, 


The crowning figure of the arch will be an allegory in bronze, a 
group of twelve figures with the Genius of Discovery standing 
and trumpeting, the figures being arranged in and around a boat. 


Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 


Bass-relief on base of Monument. 





Underneath these, and on the base proper, will be the bass- 
reliefs which are said to have been the delight of all the sulptors 
and artists who have seen them. The first shows the discoverer 
and a chosen few leaving the ship in a small boat to land on the 
shore of the unknown land discovered by them. The boat is in 
the middle of the foreground. Columbus faces the spectator. 
He stands in the bow with an ecstatic expression on his face. 
His left foot rests on the gunwale of the boat and around him 





are grouped his friends. The rowers sit facing the bow. The 
Santa Maria lies astern to port, and the Pata and Nina are 
in the background. 

The other bass-relief represents the landing. On the shore, 
with the mysterious space of ocean limitless behind him,- Col- 
umbus stands with thankful face uplifted to heaven. On the left, 
two sailors are dragging the boat up on the beach. This monument 
was shipped to America in one-hundred-and-seventy-five parts. 
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Triumph of America. 


New York city will carry out its share in the great anniversary 
in an elaborate manner. The princiral feature will be a display 
known as the 

GRAND PAGEANT. 


It will consist of twenty large “ floats,” intended to illustrate 
the progress of the country in civilization, and the arts and sciences 
from the prehistoric period and the time of the discovery down to 
the present day. It is to be out-of-doors and will represent a 
series of pictures by a line of twenty “floats” illuminated by 


OR Sah Se, 


From Harper’s Weekly. 
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of Spanish cavaliers and Ladies of Honor. Behind the king and 
queen will appear the statue of Columbus, bearing aloft the em- 
blem of Christianity, which he offers to a new and untaught 
world. This statue will stand upon a naval pedestal and above 
his head there will be a figure of History crowning him with 
laurels. The Genius of America, supported by allegorical figures 
of Italy and Spain, will ride before this float. A great troop of 
red Indians, bearing fruits, grains, and other products of the new 
land, will swell the triumph of his procession. After this will 
come another group representing the Spanish invasion, including 
Amerigo Vespucci, Vasco Nunez, Ponce de Leon, Pizarro, Cortez, 
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Bass-relief on Base of the Monument. 


electricity. Preceding and following each float will be groups of 
personages eminent at various periods of American history. At 
the beginning of the pageant will appear a group of mounted her- 
alds sounding the coming of Columbia. 

The first float will represent our hemisphere, over which will 
appear the flying figure of Fame sounding America’s pean of 
praise, and around which will be figures representing Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. Following this first car will come a 
group of early savage tribes, surrounding and supporting the 
float, showing America in prehistoric times. Next will come a 
car bearing a typification of the classic art of Mexican-America. 
The Toltec pyramid will stand in the center of the float, and else- 
where upon the car will be shown a group of the priests of Popo- 


and others. Then will come Sebastian Cabot, Hendrick Hudson, 
and, following swiftly, representatives of the early Dutch and 
English colonists. The Mayflower Pilgrims, William Penn, and 
others will représent the colonial period. 

Next the Spirit of Liberty will appear to the colonies, sur- 
rounded by figures typical of the various countries to which 
America owes her colonization and growth. These types include 
representative immigrants of every nation—Celt, Gaul, German, 
Slav, Latin, Ethiopian, Arab, Moor, Mongol, etc. The float of 
Liberty will be followed by a group of riders representing Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Jefferson, Franklin, John Hancock, Jay, Adams, 
and others. On the float representing the newspaper press of 
New York will be a great printing press surrounded by suitable 





Toscanelli’s Map sent to Portugal in 1474 and used by Columbus in his first voyage across the Atlantic. 


catepetl offering sacrifice to the sun. Different tribes of the 
Toltec race will follow in the group behind this car, and here also 
will be seen representative chiefs of the red natives of North 
America, including the Crow, Pawnee, and Mohican nations upon 
the dawn of civilization. 

Behind these there will be a float with Columbus’ ship, the 
Santa Maria, borne by Spanish sailors. This will be followed 
dy the cortege of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, composed 


figures to represent the various papers. Then there will be floats 
for Science, Poetry, and Literature (with appropriate figures), and 
also appropriate devices symbolizing woman's place in modern 
civilization. Another float will typify the oceans, steam naviga- 
tion, and submarine telegraphs. Among the attractions also will 
be Columbia’s Ship of State. A great troop of girls will compose 
the Battalion of Progress. Besides, there will probably be floats 
representing Wealth, Mines, etc. 
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Parade of New York School Boys, 


There will be 10,000 boys in line, divided into 20 battalions of 
500 each. Each company will consist of two rows, 20 boys in 
each row. The boys will select their own officers from among 
themselves. They will be drilled in armories and by regular 
drill sargeants. 

No boy is to be allowed to march under twelve years of age, or 
without the consent of his parents, as the length of march will be 
about 2} miles. There will be no flags or banners in line, in 
order that the even line of heads will remain unbroken in effect. 
Each boy is to wear a badge, but there will be nothing to dis- 
tinguish one school from another. 





Columbus’ Portraits. 


It is wonderful how one man can look as many different ways 
as Columbus. The highest authorities say there is no likeness of 
Columbus that can be relied on. From his son Ferdinand, we 
learn that his face was long, neither full nor thin ; his cheek bones 
rather sigh ; his nose aquiline ; his eyes light gray ; his complex- 
ion fair and high colored. Up to the age of thirty his hair was of 
light color, but became rapidly gray after that age. 

It must be admitted in the face of these details that not one of 
the portraits gives very positive evidence of presenting the great 
discoverer as he lived. 

The earliest claimant for consideration is a wood engraving by 
Paolo Giovio, published in 1575. Next in point of antiquity is the 
engraving called the De Bry portrait. It shows a head covered by 
a three-cornered cap, the face being short and broad and having 
the characteristics of the Dutch in a marked degree. It does not 
correspond with the best authenticated descriptions. DeBry 
claimed that the original canvas from which it was taken was 
painted from life by order of Ferdinand, the king. 

There are many other so-called likenesses of Columbus. They 
are widely scattered and it is not easy to link them with the three 
shown above, which probably have the best claims to considera- 
tion. But these three have little in common, They would never 
be taken for portraits of the same person. 

The most authoritative descriptions of the stature, complexion, 
and personality of Columbus coincide, and yet the most generally 
accepted portraits are not in harmony. Many artists disregard 
the statement that his nose was acquiline and make it of a de- 
cidedly retrousse type; others portray him as a brunette with a 
short, fat, and beardless face. The rext time we see him he is a 
blonde with a long, thin face, well covered with whiskers. We 
always know him, as the artist thoughtfully introduces his name ; 
otherwise a lively guessing match might result. The style of the 
pictures would naturally suggest the celebrities of a few centuries 
ago. They might be taken for Plato, Othello the Moor, Alaric, 
Julius Czesar, Richard I[I., and a score or others whose faces fig- 
ure in history. Even a composite of the many portraits could not 
blend or unite in one the discordant conceptions which we see 
every day. We must know Columbus by his deeds, and not by 
his pictures. 

Jomard published in 1845 pcrtrait in support of a Titianesque 
canvas, which he had obtained at Vicenza. This picture bore the 
inscription ‘‘ Christophorus Columbus.” He claimed that the fea- 
tures were in accord with the description of writers contemporane- 
ous with Columbus. The pointed beard and Flemish ruff he ac- 
counted for by assuming that they were the additions of a later 
hand. These and other accessories, however, prevented the ac- 
ceptance of Jomard’s views. 


r 
Columbus at the World’s Fair. _ II. 


The life history of Columbus will be brought forward at the 
World’s fair as one of the leading features of the exhibition. 





Photographs and Sketches of Columbus. 


In the fullest manner, and principally in photographs and 
sketches, will be illustrated the different cities claiming Columbus 
as a native—Cogoleto, Quinto, Genoa, etc.--with a model of the 
house in which he is believed to have been born and models of 
his burial-places. If other points in the history of Columbus are 
subject to skeptical treatment, few persons ever seriously have 
denied that he was buried intwo hemispheres and more than once 
in each. 

An extensive picture-gallery is tocontain all the paintings in 
which Columbus figures, either as originals or copies. A con- 
siderable number of original paintings probably will be loaned 
for this exhibition ; of such as cannot be removed copies of value 
are to be substituted. A supplementary gallery, to represent the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, will contain a large collection of 
historical portraits, including those of the Pinzons and of Juan 
Perez de Marchena, prior of the convent of La Rabida, who in- 
terceded successfully for Columbus after his project had been re- 
jected, and whose influence in the later issue of securing a crew 
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From Harper’s Weekly. 
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STATUE OF COLUMBUS. 
From Italian Monument in New York city. 


was again decisive. The entire series of portraits of Columbus 
acknowledged as having any artistic merit will be shown ina 
separate room. As many as forty-five of these singularly dissimi- 
lar examples —for a considerable pazt is necessarily in the form of 
copies—are already collected. 


Statues and Monuments. 


Another series in this complete life interest of Columbus will 
consist of facsimiles of all the busts statues, and monuments 
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associated with his name which exist in the world, from the fine 
Genoa monument down to the least valuable ones. 





Charts and Maps. 


The complete series of charts, including in originals or copies 
all the ancient maps known, from the earliest representations of 
the earth by the Hindoos, will be an extraordinary part of this 
display. As strange, to the majority of observers, will appear the 
collected maps of the Arabian geographers, prohibited by their 
religion from representing living animals. The original globe of 
Martin Behaim, preserved in the town hall of Nuremberg, is 
among the other quaint geographical works to be expected, as the 
United States minister at Berlin has made a request for it, which 
probably will be granted. 


Fac Simile of La Rabida. 


The building to contain so interesting a collection will be of it- 
self in the character of history. This is to he constructed as a 
reproduction of the convent of La Rabida on the headland pro- 
jecting into the lake south of the pier. The selected tongue of 
land forms the most elevated site on the exposition grounds. To 
aid the exactness of the copy of this ancient convent at or near 
Palos in Andalusia, where Columbus frequently was sheltered 
during long intervals of repose as the guest of the friendly prior, 
the official emissary to Spain has made wax impressions from the 
structure in different features of the design. A room in the build- 
ing is to be fitted up to correspond precisely, according to ac- 
cepted evidence, to that given the discoverer of America in his 
conventual abode. 


The Ships of Columbus, 


Contracts have been made for the construction of the Pzz¢/a and 
the za, a bill having been passed by the Senate making the 
necessary appropriation for the work. When the construction is 
complete, this copy of the Old World fleet will be navigated 
across the Atlantic, but whether in the original direction is not 
stated. The ships, at any rate, will be on hand to take part in 
the great naval review in New York harbor when that spectacle 
is offered. The journey hither from any country will be repaid 
by the sight of the naive little Saz/a M/arza bearing the royal 
blue flag of the flotilla as four hundred years ago, and holding her 
honored way among the proudest modern ships of the entire 
world. Inthe naval review and during the term of the exposi- 
tion the Sazta Maria will be manned by Spanish sailors in the 
costume of the Columbian period, and be rigged and equipped as 
nearly as possible as during the great navigator'’s first voyage. 
After the display in New York harbor this decked, four-masted 
vessel of ninety feet keel, with her armament of heavy guns, and 
small pieces forward, will be taken through the canals and lakes 
to Chicago, to be anchored beneath the walls of the convent of 
La Rabida during the exhibition. At its close the caravel will 
return to Washington, and will be permanently moored in the 
lagoon south of the Executive mansion. 





The Anchor of Columbus. 


The night of August 2, 1498, the navigator’s little fleet had to 
encounter a mountainous surge caused, it is thought, by the 
swelling of one of the rivers which flow into the Gulf of Para, 
and that one of his ships was torn violently from her anchorage 
leaving her anchor behind her. The anchor thus lost, nearly 400 
years ago, has recently been recovered by Senor Argostino, the 
present owner of the point of land in question, Point Arenal as 
Columbus named it. It has the rare merit of being the oldest 
relic extant of the great navigator and of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. As would be expected from the age of this relic it is an 
anchor in the simplest form of expression. 





Cannon on Columbus’ Ship. 


Two of the cannon which, it is believed, were at one time 
mounted on board Christopher Columbus’ flagship were received 
at Chicago recently. The cannon are of the ancient and clumsy 
pattern of such guns turned out in the fifteenth century. No- 
thing but the body of the guns remains, the woodwork, of course, 
having rotted away centuries ago. The guns themselves are al- 
most worn to pieces and are not much more than huge chunks of 
rust. Indeed, the cannon are put on the “ scrap iron ” list in the 
custom house papers. These historic old pieces have been se- 
cured for exhibition at the World’s fair. One of the naval officers 
who was detailed for work in connection with the Columbian ex- 
position found the relics at one of the West Indian islands. Tra- 
dition and substantial proof showed that the cannon had been 
used in a fort erected by Columbus’ son, and that they were 
brought from Spain with Columbus’ fleet. The ruins of the fort 
are still to be seen. 
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The Columbus Medals. 


The secretary of the treasury has been authorized to have 50,- 
ooo Columbian medals struck for use at the Fair. These will net 
be made at the mint at Philadelphia. It is said it would take 
eight years to make them there, as each medal will have to be 
struck fifty or sixty times to bring out the design in clear relief. 
Usually coins have only to be struck once, and are struck off at the 
rate of sixty a minute. 

The designs for these medals have been made by leading art- 
ists. The most attractive of them is a figure draped and wearing 
the pointed cap of Liberty. She stands on a pedestal, with arms 
outstretched and a wreath held in each hand. In the sky above 
her head are clustered the thirteen stars of the original states. 
Be'iind her on a level prairie are on one side an Indian and on 
the other a vaquero, both mounted. Around her pedestal winds 
a scroll with the inscription: ‘“ Education and Popular Repre- 
sentation the Pillar of Liberty.” The border is first a chain and 
then a succession of shields. 


TWO COLUMBUS DESIGNS, 


There are two Columbus designs. The first has Columbus 
standing on the shores of America, holding his sword aloft in his 
right hand,a banner in his left. His followers kneel around him. 
His caravels are just off the shore. Four medallions are placed 
along the border of the medal. Above is the head of Washing- 
ton, below that of Harrison, to the right the head of Grant, to the 
left that of Lincoln. The forty-two stars encircle the central de- 
sign. 

Another design is the familiar scene representing Columbus 
kneeling, hat in hand and banner held aloft ; his followers kneel- 
ing behind him, the Indians in the distance, the caravels against 
the horizon. This is not intended to havea border. The edge 
of the medal seems to be broken in places, as though it had been 
made in 1492 and had seen rough usage since. 

All these designs are for the obverse of the medal. The de- 
sign for the reverse has a laurel wreath surrounding a circle com- 
posed of these words: “First Premium, Columbian Commis- 
sion,”’ within which are the words: ‘ Awarded by the.” In a 
circle around the laurel wreath is the inscription: ‘* World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A., 1893.” 





Dedication Day Ceremonies. 


The national salute at sunrise will inaugurate the ceremonies of 
dedication day. 

The president of the United States, his cabinet, members of 
the Supreme Court, members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, distinguished foreign guests, and governors of the 
different states and territories, with their official staffs, will be 
escorted by a guard of honor composed of troops of the United 
States army, detachments from the various State National 
Guards, to the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts building, in 
which the dedicatory exercises will be held. 





The Procession of the Centuries. 


There will be a civic celebration beginning with an imposing 
procession indicative of peace, contentment, and prosperity, par- 
ticipated in by innumerable civic organizations. In the evening 
at Jackson park amid myriads of electric lights and other displays, 
a water pageant, ‘‘ The Procession of the Centuries,” will move 
through the waterways of the exposition grounds. 

The vessels upon which the tableaus will be presented will be 
modeled after those of the age represented, and the subjects are 
to be as follows: 


Aboriginal age, representing the American Indians. 

The stone age, representing the cliff dwellers. 

The age of metal, representing the Aztecs, their religious rites, manners, and 
customs. 

Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Departure of Columbus from Palos. 

Discovery of America. 

Columbus before the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, presenting natives and 
the strange products of the new country. 

English cavaliers and the settlement of Jamestown. 

Hendrik Hudson; discovery of the Hudson river; Dutch settlement of New 
Amsterdam. 

Landing of the Pilgrims and illustrations of early Puritan life. 

Ferdinand de Soto ; discovery of the Mississippi. 

The French explorers; Pere Marquette; Chevalier La Salle and the North 
west. 

Washington and his Generals. 

Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Union of the Colonies; the thirteen original states ; the sisterhood of the 
great Republic; welcoming the Territories to the constellation of the States. 

“* Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 

The Genius of Inventin; application of steam, etc. 

Electricity and electrical appliances. 

War, representing valor, sacrifice, power, death, devastation. 

Peace, representing tranquillity, security, prosperity, happiness. 

Agriculture. 

Mining. 

Science, art, and literature. 

The universal brotherhood of man ; equal rights; law of justice; Liberty en- 
lightening the world. 


A $50,000 monument to Columbus, designed by sculptor How- 
ard Kretschmar, of Chicago, will be erected in Lake Front park, 
which has been termed the “ Gateway tothe Exposition.” 
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Estimates of Columbus’ Character. 


The Heroic View. 


DEAS of Columbus that have long been 
in vogue are those derived from the 
writings of Washington Irving and W. 
H. Prescott. Their sources of informa- 
tion were practically the same and their 
mental gifts were of the first order, while 
the style of both has been justly praised. 
The Columbus of Irving and Prescott is 
a noble figure, a most engaging char- 
acter, a veritable hero, fervid of imagi- 
nation, lofty of purpose, but withal vis- 
ionary, ambitious, superstitious, and re- 
ligiously bigoted. The charge of * hero 

worship” lately made against these writers undoubtedly has some 

foundation. 

Within the past few months three authors—Prof. John Fiske ; 
Ex-President Adams, of Cornell university, and Justin Winsor, 
librarian of Harvard university, have published books, two of 
which materially change this view of the discoverer. 





























Ex-President Adams’ Opinion. 


Mr. Adams gives Columbus credit for wonderful geographical 
and nautical acquirements, for his time, and great persistance in 
pushing his enterprise. He is inclined to believe that the early voy- 
ages of Columbus were piratical. In common with other writers 
he finds that the discoverer was very proud, and some of his mis- 
fortunes may be attributed to this quality. Much of the trouble 
that came to the Spaniards in Hispaniola was due, Mr. Adams 
thinks, to the want of judgment and tact of Columbus. He also 
encouraged the enslavement of the Indians. The writer holds 
that this course cannot be defended even on the theory that he 
wished to convert them to Christianity. Mr. Adams thinks Co- 
lumbus was much below the best moral sentiment of his age in 
his views of slavery. The writer says of him: 

“ He entered no protest against any of the abuses of his time. 
On the contrary he was ever ready to avail himself of those 
abuses whenever he could do so to his own advantage.” 





Mr. Winsor’s Estimate. 


We quote below from Mr. Winsor's history, “Christopher 
Columbus ”’ : 

“Those cosmographical views which had come down the ages, 
at times obscured, then for a while patent, and of which the 
traces had lurked in the minds of learned men by an almost con- 
tinuous sequence for many centuries, at last possessed by inheri- 
tance the mind of Columbus. By reading, by conference with 
others, by noting phenomena, and by reasoning in the light of all 
these, upon the problem of a western passage to India, obvious 
as it was if once the sphericity of the earth be acknowledged, he 
gradually grew to be confident in himself, and trustful in his 
agency with others. He was far from being alone in his beliefs, 
nor was his age anything more than a reflection of long periods 
of like belief. There was simply needed a man with courage and 
constancy in his convictions, so that the theory could be demon- 
strated. This age produced him. Enthusiasm and the contagion 
of palpable though shadowy truths gave Columbus, after much 
tribulation, the countenance in high quarters that enabled him to 
reach success, deceptive though it was. It would have been well 
for his memory if he had died when his master-work was done. 
With his great aim certified by its results, though they were far 
from being what he thought, he was unfortunately left in the end 
to be laid bare on trial, a common mortal after all, the creature 
of buffeting circumstances, and a_ weakling in every element of 
command. His imagination had availed him in his upward course 
when a serene habit in his waiting days could obscure his defects. 
Later, the problems he encountered were those that required an 
eye tocommand, with tact to persuade, and skill to coerce, and he 
had none of them.” 

Of Columbus’ relations with the Indians Mr. Winsor says: 
“He talked a great deal about making converts of the poor souls, 
while the very first sight he had of them prompted him to con- 
sign them to the slave-mart, just as if the first step to Christian- 
ize was the step which unmans.” Mr. Winsor asserts that other 
faults of Columbus were his cupidity and lack of generosity. 


Mr, Fiske Dissents. 


Mr. Fiske takes exceptions to this view in his “ Discovery of 
America.” His words may serve as an answer toboth Mr. Win- 
sor’s and Mr. Adams’ view of Columbus, We quote as follows : 

“Mr. Winsor writes in a spirit of energetic (not to say violent) 
reaction against the absurdities of Roselly de Lorgues and others 
who have tried to make a saint of Columbus; and under the in- 
fluence of this reaction he offers us a picture of the great naviga- 
tor that serves to raise a pertinent question. No one can deny 
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that Las Casas was a keen judge of men, or that his standard of 
right and wrong was quite as lofty as any one has reached in our 
own time. He had a ruch more intimate knowledge of Colum- 
bus than any modern historian can ever hope to acquire, and he 
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BIRTHPLACE OF COLUMBUS, GENOA. 


always speaks of him with warm admiration and respect. But 
how could Las Casas have ever respected the feeble, mean-spirited 
driveler whose portrait Mr. Winsor asks us to accept as that of 
the discoverer of America ?” 

Mr. Fiske gives an insight into one side of his character when 
he says: 

“He had come to regard himself as a man with a mission to 
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fulfil, as God’s chosen instrument for enlarging the bounds of 
Christendom and achieving triumphs of untold magnificence for 
its banners. In this mood he was apt to address kings with an 
air of equality that ill comported with his humble origin and slen- 
der means.” 


From Edward Everett Hale. 

The story of the life of Columbus is curiously dramatic. This 
is no monotonous voyage on the flat level of a canal. The hero 
of this advance has to climb mountains 
and to go down precipices ; he meets the 
unexpected at every moment ; and all the 
resources of a divine humanity are neces- 
sary to conquer them. If this man were 
not alive with the life of God, if he did 
not know how to create as God creates, 
if he had not the magic power of infinite 
hope—nay, did he not unite the three 
eternities of faith and hope and love—he 
would have failed. So it is that his life, 
from one end to the other, is a series of 
dramatic adventures; and so it is that 
the world follows that narrative with a 
curiosity always fresh and never disap- 
pointed. 
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“Give me white paper ! 





—_ One storm-trained seamen listened to 
Nalhonal Public School Celebraficn the word: 
(LUMBUSDAY What no man saw he saw, he heard what 
Dctm 21 no man heard. 


For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so 
well ;— 
Left blood and wo and tyranny behind, 
Sailing till West that land new-born to 
find, 
For all mankind the unstained page unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the world.” 
— The Independent. 
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The First to Greet Columbus. 


When the feast is spread in our country’s name, 
When the nations are gathered from far and near, 
When East and West send up the same 
Glad shout, and call to the lands, “Good cheer!’ 
When North and South shall give their bloom, 
The fairest and best of the century born, 
Oh, then for the king of the feast make room! 
Make room, we pray, for the scarlet thorn ! 


Not the goldenrod from the hillsides blest, 
Not the pale arbutus from pastures rare, 
Nor the waving wheat from the mighty West, 
Nor the proud magnolia tall and fair 
Shall Columbia unto the banquet bring. 
They, willing of heart, shall stand and wait ; 
For the thorn, with his scarlet crown, is king. 
Make room for him at the splendid fete! 


Do we not remember the olden tale ? 
And that terrible day of dark despair, 
When Columbus, under the lowering sail, 
Sent out to the hidden lands his prayer ? 
And was it not he of the scarlet bough 
Who first went forth from shore to greet 
That lone grand soul, at the vessel's prow, 
Defying fate with his tiny fleet ? 


Grim treachery threatened, above, below, 
And death stood close at the captain’s side, 
When he saw - oh, joy !—in the sunset glow, 
The thorn-tree’s branch o’er the waters glide. 
“Land! Land ahead!” was the joyful shout ; 
The vesper hymn o’er the ocean swept ; 
The mutinous sailors faced about ; 
Together they fell on their knees and wept. 


At dawn they landed with pennons white; 
They kissed the sod of San Salvador; 
But dearer than gems on his doublet bright 
Were the scarlet berries their leader bore ; 
Thorny and sharp, like his future crown, 
Blood-red, like the wounds in his great heart made, 
Yet an emblem true of his proud renown 
Whose glorious colors shall never fade. 
—Emma Huntington Nason, in July St. Nicholas. 
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Boy’s Declamation. 


(For the Higher Grades.) 


“The voyage of Columbus was a protest against the ignorance 
of the medieval age. The discovery of the New World was 
the first sign of the real renaissance of the Old World. It created a 
new heavens and a new earth, broadened immeasurably the hori- 
zon of men and nations, and transformed the whole order of 
European thought. Columbus was the greatest educator who 
ever lived, for he emancipated mankind from the narrowness of 
its own ignorance and taught the great lesson that human destiny 
like divine mercy arches over the whole world. If a perspective 
of four centuries of progress could have floated like a mirage be- 
fore the eyes of the great discoverer as he was sighting San Sal- 
vador, the American school-house would have loomed up as the 
greatest institution of the New World’s future. Behind him he 
had left medieval ignorance encumbered with superstition and 
paralyzed by an ecclesiastical pedantry which passed for learning. 
Before him lay a New World with the promise of the potency of 
civil and religious liberty, free education, and popular enlighten- 
ment. Because the schocl-house, like his own voyage, has been 
a protest against popular ignorance, and has done more than 
anything else to make our free America what it is, it would have 
towered above everything else in that mirage-like vision of the 
world’s progress. 

The public school celebration on Columbus Day is to be com- 
mended, therefore, not only as a unique method of diffusing 
among local centers of American life from Plymouth Rock to the 
Golden Gate the significance and spirit of a memorable anniver- 
sary, but also as a practical expedient for emphasizing the value 
of the most characteristic of national institutions, the free school. 
When the New World was discovered by Columbus, Spain was the 
greatest power in Europe, and England was an obscure and petty 
state. During the first century after the landing on San Sal- 
vador a great Spanish empire was founded stretching from the 
Gulf of Mexicoto Patagonia. Slowly and laboriously the English- 
speaking race obtained a foothold in North America. Liberty 
was the breath of its life and free education was its most precious 
bequest to succeeding generations. The Spanish conquerors 
never opened a free school. As time passed their empire revolted 
against them, and the constitutional forms of the English-speak- 
ing race in the North were roughly copied by one Southern re- 
public after another. Popular education was neglected, as it had 
been under Spanish viceroys, and consequently the moral force 
of enlightened public opinion was lacking in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. What has made the American republic the great power 
in modern civilization which it has been for a century, is the free- 
school system.” 





SOUVENIR COINS FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


>» 


(From “ Ode for Columbus Day ”"—From Official Program.) 


“God helping me,” cried Columbus, “though fair or foul the 
breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas !” 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should 
bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star ! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun ; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest 
was done. 

But Oh, the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing days, 

Till the Pznx/a’s gun, and the shout of “Land !” set the black night 
ablaze ! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning's balm and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and the tale of 
the ages told ! 

Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

We - the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was 

one. 

ae lands Columbus -gave and rivers through zones that 
roll, 

But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the Soul ! 

—LEdna Dean Proctor. 
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Columbus. Song of Columbus Day. 
Behind him lay the gray Azores, + cial Pro 
Behind the Gates of Hercules ; ee eee Pee 
2 Before him not the ghost of shores, Air: Lyons. 
: Before him only shoreless seas, ‘ , ; . ha. 
4 The good mate said : “ Now let us pray, Columbia, my land ! all hail the glad day 
For lo! the very stars are gone. When first to thy strand Hope pointed the way : 
f Speak, Admiral, what shall f say?” Hail him who thro’ darkness first followed the Flame 
: “ Why, say : ‘ Sail on! sail on! and on!’” That led where the Mayflower of Liberty came. 
f * * * + * * Dear Country, the star of the valiant and free ! 
4 They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, Thy exiles afar are dreaming of thee. ; 
: Until at last the blanched mate said : No fields of the Earth so enchantingly shine, — 
: “Why now not even God would know No air breaths such incense, such music as thine. 
2 Should I and all my men fall dead ; sig P , 
: Thes# very winds forget their way, Humanity’s home ! thy sheltering breast 
i For God from these dread seas is gone. Gives welcome and room to strangers oppress d. 
; Now speak ; brave Admiral, speak and say ” Pale children of Hunger and Hatred and Wrong 
i He said : “ Sail on ! sail on! and on!” Find life in thy freedom and joy in thy song. 
‘ * * * * * * Thy fairest estate the lowly may hold, 
; Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, hy poor may grow great, thy feeble grow bold, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night For worth is the watchword to noble degree, 
: Of all dark nights ! And then a speck— And manhood is mighty where manhood is free. 
A light ! A light ! A light! A light! ; : 
: It nel, a fot flag ths ab ' . O Union of States, and union of souls! 
: It grewtobe Time’s burst of dawn, hy promise awaits, thy future unfolds, 
S He gained a world ; he gave that world And earth from her twilight is hailing the sun, 
eC Its grandest lessons : “On! and on!” rhat rises where people and rulers are one. 
: — Foaguin Miller in Argonaut. --Theron Brown, 
‘ 
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The Educational Field. 








R Anna Morris. 


Miss Morris started in life, as a teacher, at sixteen, without 
means or influence and her subsequent career is a striking illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished through determined industry 
and an ambition to rise above the level. 

After a few years of country teaching, she attended the state 
normal school at Potsdam, N. Y., then returned to be principal of 
a village school at Greenville, lowa, removing afterwards to bet- 
ter positions at New Sharon and Oskaloosa. At the latter place 
she taught seven years, three as principal of a ward school. In 
1883 she accepted a position in the schools of Des Moines, Ia. 
After two years of responsible work, and not knowing how to rest 
as she worked, she found herself in a condition physically to 
require rest and change. She resigned her position and went to 
New York city to study elocution for which she possessed a 
natural taste and talent. While engaged in this pursuit she was 
induced to take up the study of physical education in Dr. Ander- 
son’s school. Her pleasure in these branches, added to her con- 
viction that the teachers and schools needed just this instruction, 
brought her to the decision to complete the course in physical edu- 
cation and elocution and take the good work back to her fellow 
teachers. She found herself, through the practice of the new 
principles of physical education, lifted from her nervous, worn 
condition, and is to-day the embodiment of these principles in her 
glowing health and vigor and ability to sustain fatigue. 

Having come up through the public schools, she is a loyal friend 
to them; and with a conviction that in them the true work of bene- 
fiting the people must be begun, she has refused good positions 
in colleges and higher schools, and for the last five years has faith- 
fully devoted herself as supervisor of physical culture to the 
pioneer task of making physical education practical and popular 
in the Des Moines schools. Her success in these efforts is justly 
acknowledged in the annual report of these schools : 

“ Under cautious, judicious management, prejudice has given 
way toa healthy state of thinking on the subject. Among the 
pupils, many forms of nervous diseases have yielded to this train- 
ing, while round-shoulders and sunken chests have been rem- 
edied. The work has grown to be a part of the regular school 
management, and has entered into the position, bearing, manners, 
and expressions of the children.” 

Miss Morris continues to be a great student and spares neither 
time nor money in self-improvement. In her chosen line she has 
studied with all of the prominent teachers in the country; she 
has great mental reserve, and is a close observer of human na- 
ture ; she knows how to meet questions frankly and squarely, but 
avoids sharp corners. 

With an earnest enthusiasm she puts herself in sympathy with 
her pupils who become willing learners. In her lectures she is 
earnest and clear and has a fine stage presence and a charming 
personality. 

She has been exceptionally successful in institute work and 
read a paper before the National Teachers’ Association at their 
last meeting. 

Miss Morris has resigned her position at Des Moines to enter a 
broader field, as a worker with the teachers in different localities. 
She hopes, through the medium of popular classes and practical 
illustrations with schools inthe presence of educators and upon the 
lecture platform, to convince people that what has been accom- 
plished so successfully in one city should become a part of the 
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public schools of the country. She advocates no system to the ex- 
clusion of others, but combines such exercises as will accomplish 
symmetrical results for the child. Through the American Book 
Co. she has published a manual, “ Physical Education,” repre- 
senting the tested experience of her several years’ work. 

Her series of ten articles on “ Physical Culture ” in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL last vear was much appreciated by our readers. Dur- 
ing the last months Miss Morris has visited many prominent 
cities in lowa, finding enthusiastic classes among the teachers, 
and leaving them inspired and better equipped to look after the 
physical welfare of their children. At present she is engaged in 
this work in the public schools of San Francisco, where she finds 
warm endorsement from Superintendent Swett and the city press. 





An Important Meeting. 


Circumstances have conspired to reduce the space allotted to 
the department of liberal arts of the Columbian exposition. The 
chief sufferers by this reduction are the classes of the department 
that relate to education. This threatens a failure to the carrying 
out of all plans heretofore made by this department and it be- 
comes necessary for those who control the educational work in the 
country to unite in a concerted effort for relief. 

To this end a call, signed by Albert G. Lane, superintendent of 
schools of Chicago; William R. Harper, president University of Chi- 
cago ; Ferris S. Fitch, superintendent public instruction of Michigan, 
and W.N. Hailmann, director Indiana educational exhibit, has 
been issued for a meeting of superintendents of public instruction, 
presidents of higher institutions of learning, and others to be held 
at Chicago Oct. 4, at the rooms of the board of education. Rep- 
resentatives of distant states who cannot attend are requested to 
send telegrams expressing their concurrence in a movement to se- 
cure sufficient space for a creditable presentation of the education- 
al work of the United States, or take such other action as will work 
to secure the common aim. 





In the Philadelphia common council, Messrs. Shoemaker, 
Hawkes and Kendrick object to the board of education’s plan to 
increase the course of studies in the normal school one year, be- 
cause it will entail an acditional expense on the ciass that expected 
to graduate next year! ‘ What are the schools for in Philadel- 
phia?” Answer: “To furnish places for graduates of the normal 
school.” ‘* Who are to be considered first, the teachers or the 
children?” Answer: “The teachers of course.” 





Miss Mary E. Burt, of the Chicago board of education, will go 
to New York each month during the coming year to reorganize 
the literature work of the Berkeley school. She will stay five days 
each time, will give model lessons in each grade and will hold 
institutes in the school for the benefit of the Berkeley teachers 
and perhaps other teachers not in the Berkeley. She will lead and 
direct a class in literature connected with the Berkeley school. 
Miss Burt will also visit Boston in the interest of a literary pro- 
duction which she is about to publish in connection with Mrs. 
Antoinette Van Hoesen Wakeman -— weil known on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Evening Post, and as secretary of the Press 
League, a national combination of newspaper women. 


Edward Wait. 


Edward Wait, superintendent of the Lansingburg schools, 
N. Y., died August 27. At a meeting of the teachers on Thursday, 
September 8, immediately after returning from vacation, many 
things were said in loving remembrance of their late supervisor, 
and the following memorial was adopted : 


“Probably there is not one among our village school children, and certainly 
there is no teacher in Lansingburg, who does not feel a sense of personal, irre- 
parabie loss in the death of Edward Wait—a feeling which deepens as the au- 
tumn days go by, and we miss his genial presence ; his wise, kind help, always 
freely and gladly rendered. 

“In the ordinary intercourse of life his bright look, cheery grasp of the hand, 
and readiness in conversation made him widely popular. He was always a busy 
man, and his work was not measured by times. Not only in his hours of labor, 
but in those of leisure too, he pursued with corsistency his own natural bent 
.oward study, and assisted many who stood in need of intellectual help. 

“He had a deep pity and sympathy for the poor and unfortunate, as many a re- 
cipient of his bounty can testify ; but he was one who “ gave by stealth.” Al- 
though modest in the extreme as to his own acquirements, he was a man of 
large attainments and was eminently fit for his position. 

* Asa citizen he was intensely patriotic. Having given of the best strength of 
his early manhood to the service of his country on“ the tented field,” he was 
earnestly desirous that the young citizens under his charge should become men 
and women appreciative of their privileges, intelligent as to the rights and du- 
ties of freemen, ardent in their love for the flag, and scornfully indignant at the 
thought of treason in any of its forms. His personal influence in thus fostering 
patriotism was strong and deep. Nothing was left undone to stimulate inter- 
est in American history and kindred studies, and his frequent presence in the 
class-room, when these studies were in hand, almost always brought a glow of 
enthusiasm that left permanent impress upon young hearts. 

“The Almighty Father in infinite wisdom has seen fit to enrcll his among the 
names of the 

“ Choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence,” 
and we bow in submission to the Divine will, feeling, too, that he has entered 
into well-earned rest. It will be ong ere weshall forget his kindness, his large 
hearted tolerance, his loyalty to his fellow-workers and assistants, his tact, his 
excellent judgment, his professional spirit, his ungrudging and often laborious 
service in the cause of education outside his own immediate work, his modesty, 
pod gp amg. sincerity, his unswerving fidelity to convictions of right, and truth, 
and duty.’ , 
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“BOOKS THAT HELP” EDUCATION. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, Importers and Booksellers. 





Gouin. The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. . - - 12mo, $2 25 





Smyth. Christian Ethics. 
The Great Educators. 


Loyola, | 





Hardy. 500 Books for the Young. Graded and Annotated, - 


. The Musician. 
Prentice. best pieces. Graded. 
Hopkins An Outline Study of Man, 


Mill. The Realm of Nature, - - Net, $1.50 | 


Hosmer. German Literature. - - 8v0, 2.00) 
Hyslop. Elemeuts of Logic, - - 8vo, 2.00 
Johnston. The U. S.; Its History and 


Constitution, - - - - - I2m0, 1.00 
Murray. Manual of Mythology, - 8v0, 1.75 


NEW CLASSIFIED DESCRIPTIVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


have been made to this valuable Text-Book Catalogue, especiz 


Religion, besides a much enlarged list of Importations. 


Aristotle. Ready 


The Law of Love, And Love as a Law, “ 7 én 


{International Theological Library.] - . 8vo, net, 2.50 
Alcuin. | ¢ : 
‘7 500n. - Each 1 
Abelard. | ach, net, 1,00 


12mo, net, .50 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students, with Analysis of the 
Six Grades, . i m 


Each,  .7 


wi 


- 12mo, 1.7 
12mo, 1.75 


on 


Thomson. Study of Animal Life, - Net, $1.50 
Keene. Literature of France, - - Net, 1.00 
luirhead. Elements of Ethics, - Net, 1.00 
Fisher. Colonial Era, - - - - 
Guhl & Koner. Life of Greeks and 


Romans, - - - : : 8vo, 2.7 


I2M0, 1.25 


vl 


Many important Additions 
illy in the Departments of Science, Art, Philosophy, History, and 





Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and the Trade furnished on 


application. 
Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications. 
such as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRI 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text-books in all departments of education sent free. 
Current books promptly supplied. 


Special facilities for procuring 


BNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York City. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


ESSRS. Harper & Broruers invite the attention of School Principals and Teachers to the following volumes issued under the 
title of Harper's School Classics. They are of convenient shape and size for class use, bound in cloth in uniform style, 


and printed in clear type on good paper. 


A Primer of American Literature. | 
From the Time of Cotton Mather and Other Puritan Authors to the | 


Present Day. By Evcere Lawrence. 138 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. | 


English Literature Primer—Romance Period | 


From the Age of Chaucer to the Writings of Sir Francis Baconand the Sail- | 
ing of the Mayflower in 1620. By Evcene Lawrence. 153 pages. 16mo, | 
Cloth, 30 cents. 

English Literature Primer—Classical Period 
A sketch of the Middle Period of English Literature. By Evcene Law- | 
RENCE, 147 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 


English Literature Primer—Modern Period 


Dating from the Poet Cowper to the Time ot Macaulay, Dickens, and their | 

Contemporaries. By EuGenz LAWRENCE. 133 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cts, | 
A Primer of German Literature. 

Giving an Outline of the Growth of German Literature. By He en | 

S. CoNANT. 252 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. } 
A Primer of Spanish Literature. 


Giving a Brief History of Spanish Literature from its rise in the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Time. By Heren S. Conant. 227 pages. 16mo, | 
Cloth, 30 cents. } 


The Life and Writings of Addison. 
By Lorp MacauLay. 127 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents, | 
Lord Clive. | 
By Lorp Macautay. 130 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents, 
William Pitt. 
An essay on the life and character of William Pitt, the second son ot William | 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Lorp Macau ay. 102 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30cts, 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. 
By Lorp Macautay. 133 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole 
Two essays written in the author’s best vein. By Loxrp Macautay. 128 
pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
The Life, Times, and Character of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rt. Hon. E. 
. H, Knatcusutt-Hucessen, M.P. 108 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 
Sir Roger De Coverley. 
With Notes. 202 pages. r6mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 


The Task. 


A Poem in Six Books. By Wittiam Cowper. 182 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 
cents, 





Fourteen volumes of the series are now ready, and other numbers will appear shortly, 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


With Notes and Illustrations. Edited by Dr. W.J, Rotre, Designed for 
the use of High Schools, Grammar Schools, ard Private Schools generally. 


Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and other Dramas. 
Edited by Dr. Rotre and Miss Hersey, containing “A Blot in the ’ Scut- 
eon,” “*Colombe's Birthday,” and “*A Soul's Tragedy.” Introduction, 
with Notes. 245 es. x16mo, Cloth, 56 cents ; Paper, 40 cents, 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. 

Containing a score of characteristic poems with notes; a sketch of Brown 
ing’s life ; and carefully selected criticism by Swinsurne, Lowett, MorRLEY 
Ruskin, Furniva.t, and others, 200 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cts 


Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. 

This volume contains “The Traveller,” **The Deserted Village,” and 
“ Retaliation,” with an Introduction and Notes. The engravings are 
mainly from the edition illustrated by the London Etching Club. 144 pages. 
16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

elect Poems of Thomas Gray. 
“The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” “ The Progress of 
Poesy,”” and “ The Bard,” are among the selections contained in this 
volume. The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 144 pages. 16mo, 
cloth, 56 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


The Minor Poems of John Milton. 


With biographical and critical introductions, and nearly one hundred 
pages of historical and explanatory Notes. 230 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 56 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
The Lays of Ancient Rome. 
By Lord Macautay. This work, edited by Drs. W. J. and J. C. Roire, 
contains * Horatius,” ‘*The Battle of Lake Regillus,” ‘ Virginia,’ and 
* The Prophecy of Willi 200 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 56cents ; Paper, 40 cts. 
Select Poems of William Wordsworth. 
A large number of Wordsworth’s finer pieces are here collected and ar- 
ranged in chronological order. With beautiful illustrations, by Assry, 
Parsons, and others, 258 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
Tales from Shakespeare—Comedies—T ragedies. 
By Cuarcesand Mary Lams. Illustrated. 240 pages. 16mo, Cloth, each 50 cts, 
Tales from English History. 
In Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of Sranparp Autuors, II- 
lustrated. 178 pages. _26mo, Cloth, 36 cents. 
Tales from Scottish History. 
In Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of STanpDaRD Autuors. II- 
lustrated. 248 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, . 


Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 


From Sir Water Scort’s Works. Illustrated. 217 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 36 cts. 


Special rates for introduction will be quoted to instructors on above books on request. Correspondence solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Pratt Institute, the co-educational, technical, and industrial 
school of Brooklyn, opened its doors to students Sept. 15. The 
institute will celebrate the fifth anniversary of Founder’s day, 
Oct. 2, by the issue of a AZonthly, to contain news from the de- 
partments, items of educational interest, contributed and selected 
articles, the library bulletin, and institute gossip and announce- 
ments. Among the important additions to the curriculum may 
be noted the kindergarten training class which opens this fall. 
Miss Alice D, Fitts, of the Chicago kindergarten college, will be 
the teacher. Each student will do practical work in a model 
kindergarten under the immediate supervision of the director of 
the department, Miss H. D. Mowry. 





Supt. F. B. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, has accepted the 
presidency of the state university of Moscow, Idaho, Mr. Gault 
was for several years a prominent teacher in Iowa, and for some 
time superintendent of the Pueblo, Colo., public schools. He is 
in the full vigor of manhood, an excellent scholar and a success- 
ful administrator of affairs. The Idaho people have madea good 
choice. 





The new gymnasium at Yale college is said to eclipse anything 
in the world of a similar nature. Dr. Anderson and the students 
cannot say enough in praise of it. It is declared to be perfect in 
detail, from the baths on the first floor to the gymnasium proper 
under the glass roof of the third floor. The cost of the apparatus 
alone is $5,000 and allthe machinery is suited to large class work 
according to the German idea, and will get work from all the stu- 
dents instead of a few good ones. Dr. Anderson will be assisted 
in his work by his brother. All the work, for the first year at 
least, will be optional. 


New York City. 


The girls are not to be left out of the celebration in this city, if 
they do not keep step with the boys in a public march. Buta 
unique feature of the day will be the appearance of 6,000 girls, 
who will occupy a stand beside the Lafayette monument. They 
will wear striped costumes of red, white, and blue, and will be 
arranged so that the entire array will represent a huge American 
flag. They will sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” <A_ body of 
colored children, in bright costumes, from St. Benedict’s home, 
will sing other songs along the line of march. 
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Superintendent Jasper says of the discipline of the New York 
city schools ; 

‘So well regulated were these systems of order and discipline, 
that during the whole of last year there were only fifty-one sus- 
pensions from the primary and grammar schools, suspension be- 
ing the most severe penalty inflicted. Ina system containing 2 
different departments or schools, with 3,496 principals and aoe 
ers, and with 196,307 different pupils in attendance during the 
whole or some part of the year, the occurrence of such a small 
number of cases calling for serious punishment is, I think, credit- 
able to all.” 





An original feature of the Columbus celebration in New York 
City will be the Columbus Centennial prize offered by Brentano's, 
for the best history of the discovery of America, written bya 
pupil of the New York public schools. The first prize 1s $100 in 
gold, and there are premiums of $50 and $25. 





Miss Angeline F. Simpson, of grammar school No. 86, New 
York City, died suddenly September, 21, of typhoid malaria. She 
has been in the schools of this city since 1860, Miss Simpson 
has been prominent in the Mutual Benefit Society for Teachers, 
and leaves hosts of friends both in and out of school ranks. 


Miss Caroline F, Whiting, the well-known principal in this city, 
has resigned her position in that school, after 57 years’ work, in 
which she has never missed half a dozer. days, from sickness or 
other causes. Her resignation is due to her increasing years, as 
she is now approaching eighty, but her friends will be glad to 
know that she Is still as well and strong as she was seven years 
ago, when her fiftieth year as a teacher was celebrated. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 

Montana State Association; Missoula. Dec. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-30. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 

. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y 

Vermont State Teachers’ ‘Association : Montpelier, Sapsonber a9-October 1, 
A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., Chairman Executive Committee, Johnson, Vt. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Meriden, October 28-29. W. F, 
Gordy, Hartford, Pres. ; Joseph R. French, New Haven, rewud 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. So. 4: S 

Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Montpelier, Sept. 20, 30 and Oct. 1; 
Pres,, Prin. F. W. Dewart, St. Albans; Sec., Prin. F. K. Graves, Swanton. 

Hood's Sarsaparilia is an honest medicine, honestly advertised for diseases it 
honestly cures. 
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Volumes, Quarto, Uniform, Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 


This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA. 
edition. The matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. 
and illustrations—everything, without omission or addition. The famous ALLEN 


The American Supplement in five Volumes, 
Covers American ground which has not been done by the other twenty-five vol- 
umes of the BRITANNICA and is the work of American writers of highest standing. 
pa also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very latest accesions of new 

; treats also of the very latest developments in invention and scientific prog- 
oma and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, Blaine, etc., because the 
biography of no living man is admitted in the BRITANNICA. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may, on this occasion, obtain 


from us this great Encyclopedia in hand- $ d 
some, durable cloth binding—imita- FOR 45.00, the books are ready for delivery ; 


tion of half morocco—marbled edges. 


(SEE BELOW.) 


It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy of the latest English (ninth) 
It includes ali of the American articles and all ihe marginal notes. 


All the eight thousand Maps 


REPRINT is the only unmutilated and accurate reprint of the great work on the market. 


This full set of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
Information equivalent to that of a library of a thousand volumes so condensed 
as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without omitting any- 
thing necessary to the fullest understan a the subject. It treats of over 
250,000 subjects. Each article is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, geography, philosophy, 
etc., to furnish the latest information wan on every subject. 


READ CAREFULLY, SIGN AND RETURN THE 
ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK AT ONCE 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: sco wie that 
$10.00 in two months, $10.00 


two months later, and the remainder in two months still later, 
making the payments in four easy installments, 


CUT OUT, SICN, AND MAIL US THE FOLLOWINC ORDER. 





Draw your pen across the foll g if not ted. 
BRITANNICA PUB. CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 

GENTLEMEN accept your offer of he “ENcYcLOPDIA BRITANNICA,” 
twenty-five with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty volumes, 
boun in ye imitation of half morocco. I will send you $45.00 for the same, 
peyehio® Iments as follows; $15.00 when you notify me the volumes are 

reeds for i — 00 in two months thereafter ; $10 00 in four months and 
$10 00 in six mouth ~~ the entire $45.00 are paid. It is understood that if for 
any. reason the work is not ween aL me | can pores it within three days 





r receipt of same, and money will be refunded 
Signed, 1 aS CENCE Se eR eT 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. P.O. 
a IE ciseninientamessrmnemenngnen 











BRITANN ICA PUBLISHIN G 





For the Half Russia Volumes. 
Draw your pen across the following if not ted. 

Sirs :—I accept your offer of the “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA,” twenty-five 
volumes, with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, five volumes, total thirty volumes, 
bound in half Russia. I will send you $60.00 for the same, payable by install- 
ments as follows : $21 00 when you notify me that the volumes are ready for de- 
livery, $13.0 in two months thereafter ; $13.00 in four months, and $13.00 in six 
months, until the entire $60.00 are paid, it is understood that if for any reason 
the work is not satiisfactory to me I can return it within three days after receipt 
of same, and money will be refunded. 





Signed, ne RT ae Ce NE Ree 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, P. O. reneeipentihinenenaeunteill 
Sl cinaisinenataianhinenetinnn e.- 


mm. If tyes sign for cloth, draw your pen across : the half ‘Russia | statement or 
v ersa. 


CO., 739-741 Broadway, New York. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF | 
Standard Educational Books. 


THWAITES'S The Colonies 1492- [Feo - ~ “ ° $1.25 


(Epochs of American History.) 


HART’S Epoch Maps of American History. 14 Colored Maps. 


Oblong quarto. Limpcloth - - net 50 
AIRY’S Text Book of English History from the Earliest Times. 

With 16 Maps and a full index. 12mo, 560 pages 1.50 
GARDINER’S Student’s History of England. With 378 Illustrations, 

Complete in one volume, with complete index. Crown 8vo, Cloth, plain - - 3.00 
Or separately : 

Vol. I. B. C. 55—A. D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations and Index - - - 1.2° 

Vol. II. 1509-1689, With 96 Illustrations and Index - - - ~ 1.20 

Vol. III, 1689-1885. With rog Illustrations and Index - - + - 1,20 
GARDINER’S Atlas of English History - “ . 1.50 


A Companion to the Student's History of England. 


OMAN’S History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Second and Enlarged Edition, With 12 Maps 


and Plans, Side Notes and Full Index. 12mo - 1650 
ROBINSON’S First History of Rome. With Illustrations and Maps. 

16mo, 366pages - - - - ~ 80 
CREIGHTON’S Epochs of English History. With Maps and Tables. 

Ninth edition, (1889). In one volume. 12mo ~ 1.50 


RANSOME’S Short History of England from the Earliest Times 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo, 518 pages 1.50 


WITT’S The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Translated by FRAN- 


ces YounGHusBAND. Preface by H. G. Daxyns, M. A. Route Map, 12 ‘2 Full- “page Plates, and 


17 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo - - 1.25 
LONGMANS’ New School Atlas. With entirely new American Maps 1.50 
LONGMANS’ School Geography. Revised Edition. Large 12mo. 384 

pages, with 70 Illustrations - - 1.25 


QUESTIONS Based on Longmans’ School Qeensnte. Large 12mo —‘4o 
LONGMANS’ Primary Grammar. By Davip SALMON. 1I2mo, 128 pages 35 
LONGMANS’ School Grammar. By Davin Satmon. NEW EDITION. 


Revised. Preface by Prof. E. A. ALLen, University of Missouri. 272 pages - 75 
LANG’S Blue Poetry Book. For ‘Schools. With Lives of the Authors of 

Poems. 16mo - - . - - .60 
THE Plays of Shakespeare. Falcon Edition. New volumes, 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to each Play. Fop.8vo. Each Play - 35 


CHAMBERS’ King Richard the Second. LIDDELL’S Tempest. 
CRAWLEY’S Taming of the Shrew. 


LONGMANS’ Handbook of English Literature. 


Complete Edition in one volume - - 1935 
LONGMANS’ Supplementary Readers. Fairy Tale Books. 

Seven Books based on “ The Blue Fairy Book” - each, .20 to .40 
EPISODES from Modern French Authors. Edited by D. B. KiTcutn, 

M.A, 7 vols. now ready - - each, +40 
EPISODES from Modern German Authors. Edited by H. S. Beres- 

FORD WEBB. 4 Vols., now ready each .45 to ,60 


LONGMANS' French Grammar, Complete. By T. H. BerTENSHAW, 
- - - - .60 


LONGMANS’ Elementary Science Manuals 20 vols. in General 


Science. - - - each .45 to ‘80 | 
TEXT-BOOKS of Science. 27 vols. of Elementary Works on Science. 

Fully Illustrated, - - each $1.25 to 2. 0 | 
JAY and KIDSON’S Wood-working Cards. In3Sets. - - each, ~ 
UNWIN’S Exercises in Wood- working. Folio, 8 pages and 28 Sheets 

of Drawings in Portfolio, - 1.50 





Our Educational Catalogue, Prospectuses, etc., sent to any address upon applica, 
tion, and we invite correspondence for terms of Introduction, etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Pustisuzrs, 


15 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE 


> 
By Paut Bercy, B.L., L.D. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages, $1.00. 





This volume will help the beginner to acquire a rapid knowledge of the French language, and will 
enable teachers to lighten their work by using it as a first book for the instruction of pupils who do not 
care to devote much time to a thorough study of French, yet are anxious to understand and be compre- 
hended when traveling abroad. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Livre des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages. " ‘ 50 cents 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. t2mo, cloth, 148 pages, . ; ‘ ° . 75 cents 

&@ Langue Francaise. (First Part). 12mo, cloth, 292 pages, . ° ° E $1.25 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Part). 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. ‘ : P : 1.25 





NOW READY 
DES KINDES ERSTES BUCH, 


nach Paut Bercy’s “ Les Livre des Enfants” von Wilhelm Rippe, 12mo, boards, with forty cei 
40cents, Specimen pages at request. 


cane ese books are simple, easy, and progressive works for study in the Natural Methods. Complete 
logue on application. 


WILLIAMGR. JENKINS,” "St'vorciga nooks,” 801-863 Sixth Ave., (48th St.) N.Y. 








primary and essential. Refinement, 

Culture, and Polish come later from 
Travel, Association with the Educated, and 
acquaintance with the best thoughts of gift- 
ed minds. Inthe 


STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON 


‘*LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE”’ 


you can travel through every State in the Un- 
ion, associate constantly with educated men 
and women, and acquaint yourself with the 
best thoughts of twelve hundred talented au- 
thors. 

In this age, when a short-hand method of 
reading is necessary, and when breadth of 
information and a critical judgment, which 
can only be secured by comparing the writ- 
ings of a great many authors on various 
subjects, are so essential, **The Library of 
American Literature ™ is to every citizen not 
a luxury, but a necessity. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


should look with care to the books that are 
read by their sons and daughters. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutch- 
inson have spent seven years in choosing 
from the 500,000 volumes that have been 
copyrighted the 6,200 pages of ‘‘ The Libra- 
ry of American Literature.’’ Eleven vol- 
umes; 1,207 Authors; 2,671 Articles; 160 full- 
page portraits. Every member of your fam- 
ily will enjoy “The Library of American 
Literature. 

Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted. 
For full description, address 


T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
CHARLES L.WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


RR primar; *Riting, and ‘Rithmetic are 
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Going to Buy 
A Dictionary ? 


GET THE BEST. 








Fully Abreast of the Times. 

A Choice Cift. 

A Crand Family Educator. 

The Standard Authority. 

Successor of the authentic “Una- 
bridged.” Ten years spent in revisin 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 
expended. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Do not buy prea of obsolete editions. 
Send for Tee let containing specimen 

pages and FULL F- RTICULARS. 


,G. & OC, -ERRTAN CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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FOR SALE 


An equatorially mounted refracting 
telescope of five inches aperture, 
five feet focal length, with terres- 
trial and celestial eye-pieces, &c., 
&c., made by Pike, of New York. 
Cost $500, but will be sold for much 
less. 


The objective of this instrument (5 in. in diameter) 
was made by Frauenhofer, of Munich, to be used asa 
transit instrument at the Mitchell Observatory at 
Cincinnati. 


Address, ** REFRACTOR.”’ 


CARE THIS JOURNAL. 
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The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-'92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 
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Important Events, &c. 


The * Current Events” given below have been especially written for use in 
he school room, They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year, 


News Summary. 
SEPT. 16.—The commander of the Russian troops, ordered to 
withdraw from the Pamir. 


SEPT. 17.—Several breaks in the banks of the river Nile cause 
inundations. 

SEPT. 19.—The members of the Canadian cabinet oppose the 
resignation of Sir John Abbott. 

SEPT. 20.—Ex-Gov. Porter resigns as minister to Italy.—The great 
Laguna cotton district in the state of Durango, Mexico, complete- 
ly under water. 

SEPT. 21.—Several Turkish journals confiscated by the govern- 
ment. 

SEPT. 22.—Mexican customs officers seizing American cotton on 
the border. 


Sept. 23.—Lieutenant Peary and party arrive at Philadelphia. 





THE GRAND ARMY REUNION, 


Never since the grand review at the close of the war in 1865 has 
Washington seen such a parade as took place at the Grand Army 
Reunion in Washington recently. It is estimated that there were 
eighty thousand veterans in the city, besides the others who col- 
lected there. Nearly all the streets were handsomely decorated, 
and such legends as ‘‘ Welcome to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public,’ ‘‘Welcome Veterans,” etc., were numerous. The next 
reunion will be held at Indianapolis. 


GEN. JOHN POPE DEAD. 

Gen. John Pope, a distinguished veteran of the war, died Sept. 
23 in Sandusky, O. He was bornin Louisville, Ky., and graduated 
from West Point in 1846. He served in Florida in 1842-’4 and a few 
years later he assisted ir the survey of the northeastern boundary 
between the British provinces and the United States. The same 
year he joined the staff of Gen. Taylor in the Mexican war and 
was brevetted twice for gallant and meritorious conduct. Heex- 
plored the fertile regions of northern Minnesota, and surveyed a 
route which was afterwards used in building the Texas Pacific rail- 
road. In the war, Gen. Pope commanded in Missouri where he met 
with some successes and was later transferred to the command 
of the army of Virginia, retiring after the battle of Manassas. 
Then he conducted a successful expedition against the Sioux in the 
Northwest. After the war he won more honors while in charge 
of the department that included the states of Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia. He was afterward in command of the departments 


of the Missouri and of the Pacific, retiring from the army in 1886, 
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Geographical Notes, 

PUMPING OUT THE ZUYDER ZEE.—A great engineering scheme is 
now being carried out which will add more than ten per cent. to 
the area of Holland. The original scheme was to drain the entire 
area of Zuyder Zee. Dams were to be built connecting the islands 
of Texel, Vlieland, Terschelling, and Ameland, which lie just out- 
side on the border of the North sea. The tides from the latter 
set in too strong for this; so the engineers fell back to their pres- 
ent line. The dams are partly artificial and partly natural, for 
the tide greatly aids by depositing sand and silt on both sides of 
their structure. Presently the dams will reach the level of high 
water, the tides will be excluded from all the great expanse of sea 
to the southward, pumping will begin, and the dry land will 
rapidly increase. A few deep pools will remain as lakes, and 
channels will be provided for the Yssel river, and the Amsterdam 
canal. The cost is estimated at $95,000,000, but the land reclaimed 
from the sea will be worth three times that sum. 

BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS.—The most important diamond fields of 
Brazil are nearthe San Francisco river inthe province of Minas- 
Geraes. The river enters the Atlantic a little way below the port 
of Pernambuco. In order to reach the diamond region one has 
to travel across thecountry in a stage coach, and then sail for many 
days onthe San Francisco, ina slow-going, palm-thatched jaganda. 
This is a fever-haunted region, and hence is but thinly inhabited. 
Although the mines have never worked as systematically as those 
of Kimberley some very large diamonds have been found, notably 
the Estrella do Sul, ‘Star of the South,’’ which figured at the 
Paris Exposition in 1856, as a rival to the celebrated Koh-i-noor 
(Mountain of Light), which had produced such a sensation at the 
first London exhibition a few years before. 

REPORTING INCOMING VESSELs.—About two hundred feet back 
from the beach at Fire island stands a pryamid-shaped building 
about forty feet in height, that is of much more importance than 
it seems to be. Thisis the ocean observatory from which the ves- 
sels are sighted. It is of the utmost consequence that the coming 
of the ship shall be known at the earliest possible moment. When 
it appears the fact is telegraphed to the Western Union Telegraph 
office in New York. The observer whoisstationed at Fire island 
has an observing room on top of the tower fitted up with telephone 
and telegraphic instruments, maps, charts, etc. The walls are 
covered with pictures of ships of every description. He has at- 
tained a wonderful faculty in detecting vessels. He can usually 
tell what vessels they are by the lights at night and the flags ip 
the day time; but often they are too far away for that and then 
he has to rely on otherindications, such asthe shape of the ves- 
sel, position of the boats, color of the smoke, and angle of ap- 
proach. 

NATURAL WAX.—This is found in the bituminous sandstone of 
coal measures. It was mined in Austria, Moldavia, and the Cau- 
casus region, in large quantities, and has been used there for 
making candles for several centuries. This substance is of 4 
brownish-yellow color, and has a pleasant aromatic odor, and 
when freed from impurities greatly resembles beeswax. Exten- 
sive quantities of this substance were also found a few years ago 
in the Wahsatch mountains of Utah. When refined it is essen- 
tially the same thing as paraffine. 
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Williams & Rozers’ Publications. 
The Only Complete Series Published. 





: New Complete Bookkeeping; - - $3. 
} ‘ounded by Cart FAR.tTen New Bookkeeping, - - . - .( 
NUMBER | FOR ADULTS. vx. tbeo Toure. OF MUSIC, "bietor™ | New, tptroductiy~ Wookkee ae 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES, | Music. Literature. Fine Arts. | Srnctical Grammar and Correspondence 73 
The surest simplest, safest remedy ecuticn. Language. veske | it FA. “yh ok - i: 


onearth. No purgatives, nocathar- 
tics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists. } 
| 61 Fifth Avenue, 


HEALTH 199 Tremont —— | 


and History of 


_ This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all the above mentioned 
and providing for its students the valuable Collatera 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Dasgey Seneerie, Lectures on Theory 

usic, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense. 
l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address « 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. on applicatiog. Add 
8 


Commercial Law, Complete Edition, - 2.00 
—_ Business Law, Shorter Course, - - 1.3 
Pen-written Copies, (Re: roduced), = 1. 
2: bed ” Abridged Ed. - . 


SeventyiLessons in Spelling, - 





——— a - 
Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid, to teacher, 

at one-half the retail prices above. 

| Specimen pages of the books, samples of the blank 
books, business forms, imitation money, etc., and Cat 
—~ 9 giving wholesale prices, introduction rates 
and one thousand testimonials, sent free to te 

ress, WILLIAMS & ROGERS 

Publishers, Rochester N. 7 
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